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RELIABILITY  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SPACE  STATION  FREEDOM 
ELECTRICAL  POWER  SYSTEM 


Abstract 

by 

\  Captain  Michael  C.  Talbott 

V 

In  space,  the  on-board  electrical  power  system  of  a 
space  station  has  to  provide  the  power  needed  for 
scientific  missions  (discretionary  loads)  and  everyday 
station  housekeeping  chores  (non-discretionary  loads). 

Due  to  si2e  constraints  of  the  spacecraft,  the  electrical 
power  system's  output,  efficiency  and  reliability  will  be 

constrained  producing  a  system  that  is  imperfect. 

j  6  >  5 

This^-work  applies  traditional  reliability  techniques 
and  modified  methods  to  evaluate  the  reliability  of  the 
proposed  NASA  Space  Station  electrical  power  system.  The 
modified  methods  take  into  account  components  and 
assemblies  that  have  different  levels  of  failure 
affecting  the  power  output.  These  components  and 

,  -f 

assemblies  with  failure  levels  other  than  ^?all  or 
nothing^'  power  outputs  define  each  power  output  level 
between  complete  failure  and  expected  nominal  power.  By 

applying  this  analysis  approach  to  the  proposed  ^ASA -Space 

/ 

Station  electrical  power  system  in  conjunction  with  some 
reasonable  assumptions,  different  levels  of  the 
electrical  power  output  are  identified  along  with  the 


exceedance  probability  that  each  interval  will  occur  at  a 


specified  time.  .  (f 
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CHAPTER  1  -  INTRODUCTION 


In  any  major  product,  resource  constraints  such  as 
funding,  time  or  space,  limit  our  ability  to  provide  an 
ideal  end  product.  Instead,  we  seek  an  optimal  use  of  our 
limited  resources  to  provide  the  best  possible  product. 
In  other  words,  we  maximize  the  usage  of  our  resources  to 
achieve  our  desired  end. 

The  problem  of  energy  production  in  space  is  no 
different.  On  the  surface,  it  appears  that  the  energy 
source  for  space  vehicles  and  satellites,  the  sun,  is 
unlimited.  It  is  the  conversion  of  the  sun's  enex'gy  into 
usable  electrical  power,  be  it  a  photovoltaic,  a  solar 
dynamic,  or  some  undiscovered  process,  that  begins 
restricting  the  energy  resource.  The  cost  effectiveness 
of  the  energy  conversion  process  and  the  overall 
objective  of  the  space  project  further  restrict  the 
energy  resource.  As  in  the  case  of  an  orbiting  space 
station,  the  shadow  effects,  caused  by  the  earth's  shadow 
falling  over  the  space  station,  and  the  operational  peak 
demands  on  board  necessitate  an  energy  storage  system 
capable  of  supplying  energy  to  compensate  for  these 
fluctuations.  When  deciding  the  type  and  capacity  of  the 


energy  storage  system,  its  volume  and  weight 
requirements  are  weighed  against  the  energy  needs  of  the 
space  station.  Our  present  energy  storage  technologies 
have  not  produced  a  low  cost  system  that  overcomes  the 
space  and  weight  restrictions  and  simultaneously 
satisfies  fluctuating  energy  demands  and  a  space  system's 
expansion  of  its  power  system. 

Another  constraining  factor  of  the  energy  resource  is 
the  redundancy  of  the  energy  power  system  (EPS).  Frequent 
system  failures  could  call  for  a  system  that  could  handle 
greater  fluctuations  of  energy  input  such  as  energy 
storage  assemblies  with  larger  capacities.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  size  of  a  perfect  system  with  no  failures  is 
prohibitive,  so  a  system  whose  design  characteristics 
fall  somewhere  in  between  these  two  extremes  must  be 
designed.  Since  system  failure,  partial  or  total,  is  a 
real  possibility,  the  probability  of  different  types  and 
magnitudes  of  failure  becomes  a  key  decision  criteria  in 
determining  the  amount  of  redundancy  in  the  system. 

Normally  the  size  and  weight  of  an  assembly  will 
increase  as  1  .Jundancy  increases,  thereby  causing  system 
engineers  to  balance  these  two  factors  against  each  other 
when  designing  the  system.  Inevitably,  the  amount  of 
built-in  redundancy  will  be  restricted  just  as  the  amount 
of  space  for  storage  equipment  or  sleeping  and  eating 


Mill  be  restricted.  One  way  of  quantifying  the  ability  of 
a  particular  energy  power  system  to  satisfy  its  demand 
requirements  is  to  calculate  its  capability  to  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  power  that  can  be  applied  to  its  loads. 
Decisions  then  can  be  made  on  the  size  of  the  energy 
storage  system  or  the  amount  of  redundancy  in  each 
component.  Given  this  information,  decision  makers  and 
engineers  can  make  intelligent  compromises  between 
weight,  sise  and  reliability. 

One  key  objective  for  decision  makers  whenever  any 
compromise  is  made  concerning  the  EPS  is  the  assurance 
that  the  minimum  required  electrical  power  will  be 
available  at  any  given  time  based  on  reliability  models. 
Inevitably,  each  system  on-board  the  Space  Station 
including  the  EPS  will  be  cut  back  near  to  its  minimum 
acceptable  level  leaving  little  room  for  error  or  the 
luxury  of  spare  resources.  Careful  decision  makers  will 
demand  information  on  the  effects  of  all  options.  Changes 
in  the  reliability  of  power  outputs  is  just  one  common 
effect  frequently  examined.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  to 
explore  the  reliability  problem  from  several  perspectives 
using  as  many  applicable  tools  as  possible. 

One  of  these  tools  is  to  represent  the  reliability 
model  as  a  series-parallel  system  and  analyze  this 
model's  power  output.  However,  since  the  Space  Station 
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users  will  use  as  much  energy  as  can  be  made  available, 
there  will  be  times  when  the  demands  will  exceed  nominal 
levels.  These  exceedances  will  be  referred  to  as  peak 
demands.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  there  will  be 
times  that  available  power  will  fail  to  meet  the  nominal 
level  due  to  scheduled  maintenance  or  component  and  as¬ 
sembly  failures.  Since  the  use  of  all  energy  will  be 
closely  managed,  the  probability  of  a  certain  output  of 
power  at  a  given  time  will  be  a  key  factor  when  deciding 
how  to  schedule  the  laboratory  experiments  or  any 
preventive  maintenance.  The  analysis  of  the  series- 
parallel  reliability  model  can  provide  insight  into  the 
possible  'failure  choke  points”  -  components  whose  design 
specifications,  if  improved,  would  significantly  enhance 
the  reliability  of  the  system.  Since  funding  and  other 
research  resources  are  limited,  identification  of  these 
"choke  points"  can  direct  decisionmakers  toward  the  most 
efficient  use  of  these  resources.  This  translates  into 
improving  on  redundancy  of  assemblies,  improvement  in 
mean-time-between-failures  of  components,  increased 
energy  production  or  storage  capacities,  or  development 
of  replacement  and  preventive  maintenance  policies. 

Herein  lie  the  objectives  of  this  work:  to  develop 
a  reliability  model  for  the  proposed  EPS  for  the  NASA 
Space  Station  Freedom;  to  break  up  the  power  spectrum  of 


the  model  into  intervals  where  an  exceedance  probability 
can  be  determined  for  each  interval;  and  to  identify  the 
components  or  assemblies  that  engineers  and 
decisionmakers  should  focus  on  to  most  efficiently 
improve  system  reliability. 

The  remainder  of  this  work  will  focus  on  discussing 
our  effort  in  accomplishing  the  above  objectives.  After 
discussing  the  related  works,  we  will  begin  identifying 
the  assemblies  and  systems  of  the  EPS.  Then  we  will 
define  the  tools  we  used  in  forming  our  models.  After 
identifying  the  assumptions  essential  to  the  feasibility 
of  our  model,  we  will  discuss  the  methods  we  used  in 
analyzing  the  model.  We  will  note  key  results  and 
conclude  with  a  brief  summary  and  concluding  remarks. 


CHAPTER  2  -  RELATED  WORK  AND  CURRENT 


RESEARCH  OBJECTIVES 


To  date,  most  approaches  on  the  reliability  of  the 
proposed  Space  Station  electrical  power  system  (EPS)  have 
utilized  simulation  techniques  for  their  analysis. 
Certainly,  since  this  problem  is  so  complex,  Monte  Carlo 
simulations  work  well.  The  shortcomings  that  exist  in 
these  works  usually  are  found  not  in  the  simulation 
techniques  used  -ut  in  their  ability  to  accurately  model 
the  EPS  and  simulate  its  operation. 

Presently,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA),  the  architect  of  the  Space  Station 
Freedom  project,  is  developing  tools  to  analyze  the  power 
availability  and  reliability  of  the  EPS.  They  have  one 
analytic  and  two  computer  simulation  approaches  at  their 
disposal . 

The  first  approach  is  the  UNIRAM  methodology.  ARINC 
Research  Corporation  [4],  contracted  by  NASA  to  examine 
the  EPS,  used  a  UNIRAM  reliability,  availability,  and 
maintainability  (RAM)  assessment  methodology  which 
incorporates  an  IBM,  PC-based  software  package  that 
employs  an  analytic  technique  to  perform  RAM  analysis.  It 
was  developed  primarily  for  determining  the 
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availability  of  advanced  power  generation  systems.  UNIHAM 
builds  a  model  of  the  power  system  in  terms  of  the 
possible  operating  states  it  can  be  in  [20].  Thus  far, 
ARINC  has  used  UNIRAM  to  examine  the  effects  of  different 
maintenance  policies  and  has  concentrated  its  efforts  on 
availability  over  a  time  period  rather  than  investigating 
strict  reliability  of  the  system  or  assemblies.  They 
conducted  a  sensitivity  analysis  that  produced  a 
criticality  ranking  of  components  and  subassemblies. 

ARINC  had  to  model  the  insolar  and  eclipse  cycles 
separately  due  to  the  dependencies  between  assemblies  of 
each  model.  However,  their  simulation  incorporated 
repairs  and  sparing  (replacement  of  failed  components 
with  spares  on-board  the  space  station)  to  the  system. 
Their  model  consisted  of  elements  at  different  levels 
above  and  below  the  orbital  replacement  unit  (ORU)  level 
in  an  attempt  to  more  realistically  model  the  EPS.  They 
did  identify  power  levels  between  100%  and  0%  by 
discretizing  what  is  in  reality  a  continuous  power 
spectrum . 

The  second  approach  uses  a  program  called  TTGER.  This 
program  is  one  in  a  family  of  computer  programs  developed 
by  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  to  conduct  RAM 
evaluation  of  complex  systems  [20].  This  software  was 
designed  to  be  applied  to  ships  and  their  on-board 


systems.  The  TIGER  output  provides  data  on  system 
reliability  and  average  availability  over  a  specified 
time  period.  To  get  reliability  resulte,  the  program 
divides  the  number  of  successful  runs  ("success"  is  a 
simulation  run  that  does  not  go  below  the  designated 
minimum  power  level  determined  by  the  user)  by  the  total 
number  of  simulation  runs.  This  becomes  quite  cumbersome 
since  the  analyst  has  to  determine  the  possible  power 
output  intervals  and  run  the  simulation  for  each 
interval.  No  extensive  results  on  an  EPS  model  are  known 
using  TIGER. 

A  third  program  called  ETARA  which  uses  the  FORTRAN- 
based  language  APL,  is  also  a  RAM  simulation  model 
developed  under  the  guidance  of  Hoffman  [19]  at  NASA 
Lewis  Research  Center.  It  also  is  a  Monte  Carlo 
simulation  that  is  primarily  used  for  computing 
availability  and  reliability.  It  computes  reliability  by 
dividing  the  number  of  times  the  system  or  component  did 
not  fail  over  a  specified  time  period  by  the  total  number 
of  runs.  It  also  computes  the  expected  reliability  based 
on  the  probability  distribution  function.  This  program 
determines  the  reliability  for  any  power  level  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  TIGER  program  does  and  has  the  same 
major  drawback  of  being  cumbersome.  This  program  is 
extremely  slow  (100  one  year  runs  take  over  twenty-four 


hours  on  a  PC)  and,  thus,  very  inconvenient.  Also,  like 
the  two  previous  approaches,  a  combined  insolar  and 
eclipse  model  was  not  used. 

Singh  et  al;  [32]  have  taken  a  different  approach  by 
modeling  the  EPS  as  a  continuous  Markov  process  and 
conducting  a  frequency  duration  analysis.  Using  a 
transition  rate  matrix  with  a  model  of  the  photovoltaic 
and  solar  dynamic  systems,  they  have  one  model  that 
analytically  examines  both  the  insolar  and  eclipse 
cycles.  The  key  element  of  their  model  is  the  transition 
rate  matrix  which  takes  into  account  only  a  few 
components  but  does  allow  for  a  repairable  system. 
However,  obtaining  the  transition  rates  is  difficult 
since  the  systems  have  no  data  to  derive  these  rates.  For 
a  complex  model,  which  the  EPS  is,  the  implementation  can 
become  quite  tedious  and  becomes  a  series  of  merging 
similar  states  to  yield  a  state  transition  diagram  for 
the  system.  Also,  their  models  are  inconsistent  with  the 
proposed  design  and  do  not  consider  the  effects  of  the 
Power  Management  and  Distribution  (PMAD)  system.  Finally, 
only  separate  modeling  of  the  PV  and  SD  systems  can  be 
conducted . 

Singh  et  al;  [33]  also  used  Monte  Carlo  simulation 
while  modeling  the  EPS  as  a  Markov  process.  They  used  the 
same  models  as  they  did  in  their  analytic  method; 


however,  in  this  simulation,  they  can  assess  a  hybrid 
model  that  has  both  PV  and  SD  systems .  This  method 
handles  the  charging/discharging  effects  of  the  energy 
storage  assemblies  well.  Singh  et  al;  were  more 
concerned  with  developing  the  tool  rather  than  a  model; 
therefore,  their  results  using  their  model  have  little 
value.  This  simulation  was  much  quicker  than  the  ETARA 
method;  but  for  a  more  complex  model  of  the  EPS, 
simulation  time  would  be  much  longer.  This  simulation 
method  also  does  not  consider  the  power  levels  between 
complete  failure  and  maximum  output. 

These  are  the  known  related  works  but  research  is 
ongoing.  ARINC  is  working  on  a  combined  insolar  and 
eclipse  model  using  the  UNIRAM  methodology.  The 
Rocketdyne  Division  of  Rockwell  International  is  working 
on  a  reliability  analysis  as  part  of  their  contracted 
commitment  to  the  Space  Station  EPS.  However,  no  specific 
information  concerning  the  techniques  they  are  employing 
nor  any  results  they  have  derived  have  been  made  public. 
Their  contributions  on  the  EPS's  reliability  will  be  the 
primary  non-NASA  work  produced. 

Each  of  the  above  works  are  the  initial  attempts  to 
develop  tools  to  analyze  the  reliability  of  the  evolving 
EPS.  Although  each  approach  taken  has  merit,  no  one 
approach  has  been  sufficient  to  accurately  analyze  the 


EPS  as  it  will  operate.  In  this  work,  a  different 
approach  is  taken  in  an  attempt  to  provide  another  tool 
to  use  and  expand  upon  in  the  pursuit  of  reliability 
information.  The  objective  is  to  determine  the 
reliability  of  the  Space  Station's  EPS  at  the  different 
power  levels  using  analytical  techniques.  This 
reliability  takes  into  account  design  specifications  such 
as  mean-time-between-failure  (MTBF),  failure 
distributions  of  components,  the  operating  age  of  the 
system,  and  the  interconnections  that  define  the 
reliability  model. 

This  model  contributes  to  the  expansion  of  the 
knowledge  base  that  will  be  used  for  fault  detection, 
fault  prediction,  scheduling  of  loads,  and  system  and 
component  reliability  analysis.  Since  it  is  a 
analytical  tool,  its  greatest  value  is  to  provide  a  prior 
probability  distribution  for  the  power  output  spectrum. 

The  reliability  model  that  is  developed  in  Chapter  3 
must  determine  and  account  for  the  different  power  levels 
based  on  the  interconnections  and  the  components'  effects 
on  the  power  output.  Since  the  Space  Station  electrical 
power  system  has  been  designed  to  prohibit  total  failure 
and  to  minimize  the  probability  of  catastrophic  failure 
(where  power  requirements  for  minimal  operation  and  life 
support  cannot  be  satisfied),  any  useful  power  system 


model  has  to  provide  information  on  the  probability  of 
the  power  levels  between  total  success  (maximum  output) 
and  complete  failure  (where  the  power  output  is  zero). 

This  work  describes  the  framework  used  in 
establishing  the  model;  develops  the  reliability  model 
for  the  Space  Station  electrical  power  system;  identifies 
the  assumptions  it  is  based  on;  and  identifies  those 
components  or  assemblies  that  have  the  greatest  impact  on 
electrical  power  production  on-board  the  proposed  Space 


Station . 


CHAPTER  3  -  THE  ELECTRICAL  POWER  SYSTEM  MODEL 
AND  ASSUMPTIONS 

The  Space  Station  electrical  power  system  (EPS)  is  a 
hybrid  configuration  consisting  of  Photovoltaic  (PV)  and 
Solar  Dynamic  (SD)  modules  and  a  Power  Management  and 
Distribution  (PMAD)  system.  Each  PV  module  is  designed  to 
provide  18.75  kW  net  to  the  loads.  Each  SD  module  is 
designed  to  produce  25  kW  net  to  the  loads.  In  Phase  1  of 
NASA's  plan,  there  will  be  four  PV  modules  producing  a 
net  total  of  75  kW.  In  Phase  2,  two  SD  modules  will  be 
added  giving  the  station  a  net  total  of  125  kW .  Phase  1 
also  includes  an  unmanned  polar  sun  synchronous  (remains 
oriented  towards  the  sun  in  the  same  position  relative  to 
the  earth  and  sun)  orbiting  platform  while  Phase  2 
augments  the  Space  Station  with  an  unmanned  co-orbiting 
platform.  The  first  Phase  1  launch  is  planned  for  1994, 
and  the  phase  should  be  complete  by  1996,  while  Phase  2 
should  be  completed  in  1998.  In  the  Growth  Phase,  the 
space  station's  optimal  power  level  will  grow  to  325  kW 
by  adding  three  additional  pairs  of  SD  modules  to  its 
configuration.  The  electrical  power  produced  by  the  PV 
and  SD  modules  passes  to  the  PMAD  which  distributes  power 
at  440  volt,  20  kHz,  single  phase  AC  and  converts  it  to 
208  volt,  20  kHz,  single  phase  AC  prior  to  reaching  the 


user  and  the  power  distribution  and  control  units 
(PDCUs) . 

The  Space  Station  will  use  a  low-earth  orbit  between 
180-250  miles  above  earth.  Each  station  orbit  will  take 
approximately  90  minutes  to  complete  of  which  the  station 
will  be  sunlit  for  60  minutes  (insolar  cycle)  and  in  the 
earth's  shadow  for  30  minutes  (eclipse  cycle).  During  the 
eclipse  cycle  of  each  orbit  an  energy  storage  facility 
will  provide  the  power  for  the  station.  A  detailed 
description  of  the  Space  Station  EPS  can  be  found  in  the 
Primary  Source  Description  Document  (PSDD)  [30]. 

In  the  next  three  sections  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
different  assemblies  is  provided  along  with  their 
respective  reliability  diagrams  (RBDs)  to  illustrate  the 
model  building  process  used. 

PHOTOVOLTAIC  MODULE 

Since  PV  technology  is  proven,  it  will  be  deployed 
first  to  provide  power  to  initiate  Space  Station 
operations  in  Phase  1.  Four  PV  modules  will  be 
constructed  for  the  Space  Station,  all  during  Phase  1. 

Two  PV  modules  will  be  starboard  and  two  will  be  port 
enabling  power  to  enter  the  PMAD  from  two  input  sources. 

The  PV  module  consists  of  six  assemblies:  the  solar 
array  assembly  (SAA),  the  beta  gimbal  assembly  (BGA) ,  the 


integrated  equipment  assembly  (IEA),  the  thermal  control 
assembly  (TCA),  the  electrical  equipment  assembly  (EEA), 
and  the  energy  storage  assembly  {ESA).  A  diagram  of  the 
proposed  PV  module  is  shown  in  Figure  3-1. 


There  are  two  solar  array  assemblies  in  each  PV 


module,  Each  has  two  solar  array  blankets  that 
independently  convert  the  solar  energy  into  DC  electrical 
power  during  the  insolar  cycle.  The  SAA  includes  the 
electrical  hardware  needed  to  manage  the  electrical  power 
out  of  the  PV  wing.  Each  SAA  consists  of  four  ORUs  (see 
Figure  3-2). 
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Figure  3-2.  Solar  Array  Assembly  RBD. 

The  beta  gimbal  assembly  provides  the  beta  angle 
solar  orientation  for  each  SAA,  so  each  PV  module  has  two 
BGAs.  It  also  transfers  data  from  the  SAA  across  the 
rotating  surface  to  the  EEA.  Each  BGA  consists  of  five 
ORUs  (see  Figure  3-3). 
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Figure  3-3.  Beta  Gimbal  Assembly  RBD. 

The  integrated  equipment  assembly  is  a  box  structure 
that  provides  mechanical  support  for  the  energy  storage 
assembly,  the  electrical  equipment  assembly,  and  some 
components  of  the  thermal  control  assembly.  It  is  located 
between  the  bases  of  each  solar  array  assembly.  The  IEA 
consists  of  two  ORUs  (see  Figure  3-4). 
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Figure  3-4.  Integrated  Equipment  Assembly  RBD. 

The  thermal  control  unit  acquires,  transports  and 
rejects  excess  heat  generated  by  the  energy  storage  and 
electrical  equipment  assemblies.  The  eight  utility  plates 
are  fastened  to  the  four  long  sides  of  the  IEA  and 


provide  the  surface  for  32  ORUs  from  the  ESA,  EEA  and 
TCA.  If  a  utility  plate  fails,  the  four  ORUs  mounted  on 
it  will  all  overheat  and  fail.  The  heat  rejection  section 
consists  of  nine  radiator  subassemblies  of  which  seven 
must  work  to  ensure  that  the  PV  module  components 
maintain  temperatures  within  safe  operational  limits.  The 
heat  transport  subassembly  consists  of  two  redundant 
series  of  six  ORUs  each.  In  total  there  are  47  ORUs  in 
the  TCA  (see  Figure  3-5). 
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Figure  3-5.  Thermal  Control  Assembly  RBD. 

Note:  Utility  plates  are  colocated  with  the  ORUs  mounted 
to  them. 

Among  its  many  functions,  the  electrical  equipment 
assembly  accepts  DC  power  from  the  solar  array  and  energy 
storage  assemblies  and  converts  it  to  AC  power.  The  EEA 
ORUs  are  mounted  on  utility  plates.  For  our  reliability 


model,  the  main  inverter  units  (MIUs)  appear  to  be  part 
of  the  energy  storage  assembly  but  are  EEA  ORUs.  The  EEA 
consists  of  ten  ORUs  (see  Figure  3-6). 


Figure  3-6.  Electrical  Equipment  Assembly  RBD. 

The  energy  storage  assembly,  by  far  the  heaviest 
assembly  in  the  PV  module,  consists  of  20  ORUs  -  five 
battery  charg  '/discharge  units  (BCDUs)  and  15  nickel- 
hydrogen  battery  packs.  One  BCDU  and  three  battery  pack 
ORUs  are  mounted  on  one  utility  plate.  The  ESA  provides 
DC  power  during  the  eclipse  cycle  and  peak  demands  and 
possesses  the  electrical  hardware  needed  to  manage  the  DC 
flows  into  and  out  of  the  batteries,  (see  Figure  3-7). 
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Figure  3-7.  Energy  Storage  Assembly  RBD. 

The  three  battery  packs  are  modeled  in  series  since  all 
three  will  be  replaced  if  one  fails.  This  policy  is 
necessitated  by  thermal  considerations. 

The  last  major  operational  characteristic  that  had  to 
be  modeled  was  how  the  PV  module  operated  during  the 
insolar  and  eclipse  cycles.  Except  during  peak  demands, 
the  ESA  does  not  provide  power  for  the  output.  Likewise, 
during  the  eclipse  cycle,  the  SAA  and  BGA  do  not  affect 
the  power  output.  Therefore,  two  models  are  needed,  one 
for  the  insolar  cycle  and  one  for  the  eclipse  cycle  (see 
Figures  3-8  and  3-9).  One  of  the  major  differences  in  our 
model  from  those  presently  used  by  NASA  is  we  connect  the 
insolar  and  eclipse  models  into  one  model.  The  "how"  will 
be  explained  later  in  this  work. 
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SOLAR  DYNAMIC  MODULE 

The  solar  dynamic  module  collects  solar  insolation 
and  converts  it  into  usable  electrical  energy  using  a 
Closed  Brayton  Cycle  system.  The  first  two  SD  modules  are 
not  deployed  until  Phase  2.  The  SD  technology  has  not 
been  thoroughly  tested  in  space,  so  this  slight  delay 
will  allow  for  additional  testing  and  analysis.  The  SD 
module  should  be  much  more  efficient  than  the  PV  module, 
so  NASA  is  planning  to  eventually  deploy  ten  on  the  Space 
Station.  The  SD  modules  will  be  added  to  the  Station  in 
pairs,  one  starboard  and  one  port,  enabling  power  to 
enter  the  PMAD  from  two  input  sources.  The  SD  module 
consists  of  six  assemblies  (we've  combined  two  assemblies 
into  one  to  have  six  in  our  model):  the  Concentrator 
Assembly,  the  Receiver/Power  Conversion  Unit  (PCU) 
Assembly,  the  Heat  Rejection  Assembly  (HRA) ,  the 
Electrical  Equipment  Assembly  (EEA),  the  Beta  Gimbal 
Assembly  (BGA) ,  and  the  Interface  Structure/Integration 
Hardware  Assembly  (IS/IHA).  A  diagram  of  the  proposed  SD 
module  is  shown  in  Figure  3-10. 


Figure  3-10.  Solar  Dynamic  Module  System. 


The  concentrator  assembly  collects  the  solar 
insolation  and  concentrates  it  at  the  receiver  aperture. 
It  has  a  fine -pointing  mechanism  that  allows  the 
concentrator  to  optimise  the  energy  flow  into  the 
aperture.  The  concentrator  assembly  consists  of  seven 
ORUs  (see  Figure  3-11). 
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Figure  3-11.  Concentrator  Assembly  RBD. 

The  heat  rejection  assembly  collects  the  excess  heat 
much  like  the  PV  module's  TCA  and  radiates  it  into  space. 
The  radiator  panel  subassembly,  unlike  the  radiator 
panels  of  the  PV  module,  is  one  ORU.  Along  with  it,  the 
HRA  has  redundant  interconnect  lines  that  transports  the 
excess  heat  from  the  PCD  and  EEA  to  the  radiator  panels. 
The  utility  plate,  mounted  on  the  interface  structure 
assembly,  serves  as  the  surface  for  EEA  components.  The 
HRA  consists  of  nine  ORDs  (see  Figure  3-12). 
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Figure  3-12.  Heat  Rejection  Assembly  RBD. 

The  receiver/power  conversion  unit  receives  the  solar 
energy  from  the  concentrator;  transfers  it  to  the  PCU 


working  fluid  (He/  Xe  mixture)  and  to  a  thermal  energy 
storage  material  for  use  during  the  eclipse  cycle;  and 
converts  the  thermal  energy  into  AC  electrical  power.  The 
receiver/PCU  assembly  consists  of  six  ORUs  (see  Figure 
3-13). 
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Figure  3-13.  Receiver/Power  Conversion  Unit  RBD. 

The  electrical  equipment  assembly  converts  the  AC 
power  produced  by  the  PCU  to  usable  AC  power,  manages  the 
entire  SD  module,  and  provides  fault  isolation  and 
detection  within  the  SD  module.  The  EEA  is  mounted  to  the 
interface  structure  assembly  and  consists  of  four  ORUs 
(see  Figure  3-14). 
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Figure  3-14.  Electrical  Equipment  Assembly  RED. 

The  beta  gimbal  assembly  functions  just  as  its 
counterpart  functions  in  the  PV  module  keeping  the  SD 
module  oriented  for  optimal  solar  intake  along  the  beta 
axis  and  transfers  data  from  the  EEA  and  SD  controller 
across  the  rotating  surface  to  the  PV  module.  The  BGA 
consists  of  five  ORUs  (see  Figure  3-15). 


Figure  3-15.  Beta  Gimbal  Assembly  RBD. 

•  The  interface  structure/integration  hardware  assembly 

provides  the  structural  interface  for  the  SD  assemblies 
and  the  needed  cabling  and  truss  supports.  The  IS/IHA 
consists  of  two  ORUs  (see  Figure  3-16). 
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Figure  3-16.  Interface  Structure/Tntegration 

Hardware  Assembly  RBD. 

In  actuality,  the  electrical  power  from  the  SD  module 
combines  with  the  power  of  the  PV  module  outboard  of  the 
alpha  gimbal  joint.  However,  no  additional  components  are 
provided  for  this  interface.  Our  model  shows  this  mixing 
just  prior  to  the  alpha  gimbal  joint. 


POWER  MANAGEMENT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 

The  PMAD  system,  in  conjunction  with  the  Data 
Management  System  found  within  the  operational  element  of 
the  Space  Station,  orchestrates  the  EPS  to  ensure  power 
is  provided  to  the  station  loads  as  it  is  demanded.  Since 
NASA  has  just  made  the  switch  from  a  Dual  Ring 
architecture  to  the  Star  Hybrid  structure,  not  much 
specific  information  is  available.  It  is  known  that  the 
PMAD  is  now  designed  to  provide  a  network  of  paths  that 
allows  for  rerouting  of  power  to  the  loads  in  the  event 
of  component  failures  within  the  PMAD  system.  The  PMAD 
consists  of  the  following  ORUs:  a  pair  of  power 
management  controllers  (PMCs),  two  pairs  of  main  bus 
switching  units  (MBSUs),  approximately  40  AC  to  DC 


switching  units  (ADCUs)  and  an  equal  amount  of  power 
distribution  and  control  units  (PDCUs).  Electrical  power 
flows  through  the  two  alpha  gimbal  joints,  one  starboard 
and  one  port,  and  enters  the  PMAD  through  two  separate 
pairs  of  MBSUs .  The  AC  power  is  converted  to  DC  power  in 
the  ADCU  and  then  flows  to  a  PDCU  where  a  load  is 
connected.  The  PMCs  orchestrate  the  management  of  the  EPS 
through  the  PV  source  controllers  and  the  SD  controllers. 

THE  OVERALL  EPS 

Now  that  the  three  different  systems  have  been 
briefly  explained,  a  description  of  the  blocks  and 
connections  used  in  putting  all  parts  of  the  EPS  together 
is  needed.  Understanding  what  reliability  means  is 
addressed  first. 

In  general,  reliability  is  a  measure  of  a  system'6 
performance  for  some  time  period  under  established 
operating  conditions.  In  this  work,  reliability  is 
defined  to  be  the  probabilistic  measure  of  a  power 
system's  performance  for  a  designated  time  period  under 
the  condition  that  there  are  no  external  disturbances  to 
degrade  or  enhance  any  component's  or  assembly's 
performance.  Traditionally,  reliability  analysis  has 
focused  on  determining  the  expected  length  of  time  a 
eystem  can  operate  without  failure.  In  this  work,  we  have 


different  levels  of  failure  as  defined  by  the 
interconnections  of  the  components  and  assemblies. 
Therefore,  we  focus  on  these  finite  number  of  power 
levels  and  vary  the  time  to  establish  power  profiles. 

Closely  associated  with  reliability  is  availability. 
Availability  is  the  probability  of  a  system  being 
operable  at  time  t  [27],  Availability  is  the  same  as 
reliability  for  a  system  without  repairs.  Therefore,  the 
terms  reliability  and  availability  are  interchangeable 
when  analyzing  our  model  since  we  consider  it  non¬ 
repayable  . 

MODEL  BLOCKS 

Orbital  replacement  units  (ORUs)  are  the  basic 
building  blocks  of  the  Space  Station  EPS.  Our  work  is 
unique  in  that  it  builds  a  model  that  represents  each  ORU 
of  the  EPS  and  does  not  break  any  ORU  down  further.  This 
is  logical  since  present  maintenance  policies  prohibit 
on-line  internal  repairs  of  ORU  subassemblies.  Though 
ORUs  may  consist  of  one  component  or  several  components, 
the  term  component  in  the  remainder  of  this  work  will 
refer  to  an  ORU.  A  brief  description  of  the  proposed  ORUs 
and  assemblies  of  the  EPS  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 

Four  types  of  reliability  blocks  are  used  to  model 
each  ORU:  normal,  quasi-normal,  conditional  and  dummy 
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blocks.  Each  block  has  two  key  bits  of  data  that  define 
each  ORU  and  are  needed  to  conduct  our  reliability 
analysis:  1)  the  power  throughput  when  the  ORU  works  (Wp) 
and  when  it  fails  (Wq),  and  2)  the  probability  of  the 
block  still  working  at  time  t.  Since  all  failures  are 
random  and  the  MTBFs  are  constant,  the  ORUs  are  assumed 
to  fail  exponentially;  therefore,  the  following  equations 
‘are  used  to  calculate  the  probabilities: 

P(Works  at  time  t)  =  R  =  exp[-t/MTBF]  (la) 

P(Fails  by  time  t)  =  Q  =  1  -  exp[ -t/MTBF] .  (lb) 

Although  the  exponential  distribution  is  used,  an 
extension  to  the  Weibull  distribution  which  can  be  used 
to  provide  a  more  general  capability  for  modeling  the 
failure  distribution  is  straight  forward.  Each  ORU  has  a 
corresponding  MTBF  design  specification  which  is  stated 
in  the  PSDD. 

A  normal  block  is  characterized  by  Wp  =  1  and 
Wq  =  0  and  uses  equations  (la)  and  (lb)  to  obtain  the 
probabilities  for  R  and  Q.  A  quasi-normal  block  also  uses 
equations  (la)  and  (lb)  but  has  power  throughputs  of 
Wp  =  1  and  Wq  =  k  where  0<k±l.  In  our  model,  only  the 
beta  gimbal  bearing  subassembly  (ORU  112  and  ORU  242)  is 
quasi-normal  where  Wq  =  0.3.  This  occurs  because  in  the 
worst  case  scenario  three-tenths  of  the  maximum  solar 
energy  can  still  be  collected  by  either  the  PV  or  SD 


module . 


The  conditional  block  has  the  power  levels  Wp  =  1  and 
Wq  =  0  but  a  one-way  dependence  exists  between  two  or 
more  blocks  which  causes  a  conditional  probability 
relationship  to  be  used  instead  of  equations  (la)  and 
(lb).  In  our  model,  only  the  DC  switching  units 
(DCSUs ) (ORU  141),  the  MBSUs  (ORU  143),  the  PVSCs  (ORU 
144)  and  the  MIUs  (ORU  142)  are  conditioned  on  the  status 
of  the  utility  plates  they  are  mounted  on.  However,  since 
the  respective  MTBFs  of  the  eight  electrical  equipment 
assembly  ORUs  are  at  least  four  times  greater  than  the 
MTBF  of  the  utility  plate,  the  conditional  probability 
relationship  is  not  derived  and  equation  (la)  and  (lb) 
are  used  to  calculate  R  and  Q. 

If  the  conditional  probabilities  had  to  be  computed, 
the  following  set  of  relationships  would  be  used  to  find 
the  reliability  of  the  conditional  blocks: 

Ri4q(A)  =  Prob(both  A  and  140  working  at  time  t) 

=  Ra*R140  (2a) 

Qi4q(A)  =  Prob(140  not  working)  +  Prob(140 

working  but  A  not  working) 

=  $140  +  ^140*®A »  (2b) 

where  R^g(A)  is  the  probability  that  ORU  A  works  when 
mounted  on  ORU  140  (the  utility  plate);  Qj^q(A)  is 
1  -  R140(A) ;  R^  is  the  reliability  of  ORU  A  independent 


of  other  ORUs;  and  =  1  -  RA.  Wp  =  1  is  paired  with 
equation  (2a)  and  Wq  =  0  is  paired  with  equation  (2b). 

The  fourth  block,  the  dummy  block,  is  used  to 
represent  an  element  or  component  that  is  important  to 
the  output  of  the  EPS  although  it  is  not  part  of  the  EPS. 
Computationally,  the  dummy  block  has  no  impact  on  the 
models'  results.  Our  representation  of  the  sun  and  the 
alpha  gimbal  joints  are  examples  of  the  use  of  dummy 
blocks.  For  this  block  the  power  levels  are  =  1  and 
Wq  =  1  and  the  probabilities  are  represented  using 
equations  (la)  and  (lb). 

The  connections  are  the  next  ingredients  needed  to 
allow  us  to  define  our  model. 

MODEL  CONHECTIONS 

There  are  five  types  of  connections  in  our  model: 
series,  normal  parallel  (fully  redundant),  k-out-of-n 
parallel  (partially  redundant),  partitioned  parallel 
(proportionally  redundant),  and  summation.  Each 
connection  defines  the  power  level  and  its 
corresponding  probability. 

Before  describing  the  connections,  a  brief 
explanation  about  the  power  output  levels  is  needed.  In 
reality,  the  power  output  spectrum  is  continuous  from 
aero  to  100%  output  (maximum  output).  However,  as  was  the 
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case  with  the  UNIRAM,  TIGER  and  ETARA  approaches,  the 
power  output  spectrum  is  discretized  to  enable  analysts 
to  apply  different  techniques  and  present  data  that  is 
easier  to  interpret.  In  our  model,  our  final  output 
seemingly  implies  that  the  system  is  discrete,  but  it 
really  represents  a  continuous  power  spectrum  segmented 
into  several  intervals.  Therefore,  the  probability  at  a 
specific  power  level,  W^,  at  some  intermediate  stage  in 
the  analysis  of  a  module  or  system  is  actually  the 
probability  that  the  power  output  will  fall  in  the 
interval  between  and  (the  next  lower  power  level 

and  the  specified  power  level,  respectively).  This 
concept  will  be  demonstrated  later  in  this  work.  It  is 
necessary  to  introduce  this  concept  at  this  point  since 
certain  connections  define  different  power  levels  and 
might  seem  to  imply  a  discrete  system  exists. 

The  first  connection  is  the  standard  series 
connection.  The  RBD  for  a  series  system  is  given  below: 


INPUT 


OUTPUT 


Figure  3-17.  Series  RBD. 

A  series  system  is  used  when  the  failure  of  any  one 
component  of  an  n-component  system  results  in  the 
system's  failure  [28].  We  assumed  each  ORU  failure  was 
independent  except  the  eight  EE A  ORUs  in  the  PV  module; 
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therefore,  the  following  standard  reliability 
relationships  can  be  used  to  analyze  an  RBD: 

n 

R{t)  =  Y[Ri(t)  (3a) 

!=1 

Q{t)  =  (3b) 

1=1 

All  series  connections  in  our  models  are  normal  series 
connections.  The  number  of  power  levels  do  not  change 
when  simplifying  a  series  connection  unless  a  quasi¬ 
normal  block  is  involved  in  the  simplification.  If  a 
quasi-normal  block  is  involved,  then  each  power  level  is 
reduced  by  a  factor  of  Wq  when  analyzing  the  series  which 
represents  that  blocks  failure  mode.  This  is  no  different 
than  when  analyzing  a  normal  block  because  in  the  normal 
case,  Wq  =  0  and  all  series  power  levels  would  be  zero  in 
the  event  of  that  block's  failure. 

The  second  connection  type  is  the  normal  parallel  or 
fully  redundant  connection.  The  RBD  of  a  parallel  system 
is  given  in  Figure  3-18. 
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INPUT 


Normal  parallel  connection: 
(Fully  redundant) 


Power  W  is  delivered  to 
OUTPUT  if  at  least  one 
of  n  units  Ai , . . , ,An 
works . 


Figure  3-18.  Normal  Parallel  Connection. 

The  normal  parallel  system  is  a  system  where  all 
components  of  the  eystem  have  to  fail  for  the  system  to 
fail  [28].  The  standard  reliability  relationships  can  be 
used : 

n 

jw-i-nwo  (4a) 

i=l 


QW  =  n<M*>  (4b) 

1=1 

Examples  of  normal  parallel  connections  occur  in  the  SAA 
of  the  PV  module  and  the  HRA  of  the  SD  module.  Like  the 
series  system,  power  output  is  Wg  =  1  or  Wq  =  0.  No 
quasi-normal  blocks  are  involved  in  any  parallel 


connection . 
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The  third  connection  is  the  k-out-of-n  parallel 
connection.  The  RBD  for  the  general  case  is  given  in 
Figure  3-19. 


INPUT 


OUTPUT 


k-out-of-n  parallel  connection: 


Power  W  is  delivered 
to  OUTPUT  if  at  least 

of  n  units  A* . An 

work . 


Figure  3-19.  k-out-of-n  Parallel  Connection. 

The  k-out-of-n  parallel  system  occurs  when  k  components 
have  to  work  in  an  n-component  parallel  system  for  the 
system  to  work.  The  following  binomial  reliability 
relationships  are  used: 

(6a) 

(5b) 


where 


Q«  =  l -£(")(*(<))'«(*))”■' 

l  =  k  '  ' 

^  ^  is  de fined  as  — 


i!(n  —  i)! 

The  k-out-of-n  parallel  connection  is  only  used  in 
the  TCA  of  the  PV  module.  The  corresponding  power  levels 


are  Wp  =  1  and  Wq 


0. 
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The  fourth  and  most  unique  connection  is  the 
partitioned  parallel,  or  proportionally  redundant, 
connection.  Billinton  [7]  discusses  this  phenomenon  in 
his  description  of  capacity  outage  probability  tables 
although  he  does  not  refer  to  it  in  terms  of  a  type  of 
series-parallel  connection.  In  essence,  the  partitioned 
parallel  connection  is  a  generalized  form  of  the 
recursive  technique  Billinton  discusses.  The  RBD  for  the 
partitioned  parallel  connection  is  identical  to  the 
normal  parallel  system's  but  is  analyzed  differently.  A 
thorough  explanation  of  this  connection  is  needed  since 
it  is  unique. 

Traditional  series-parallel  analysis  recognizes  only 
two  output  states  -  success  or  failure.  These  two  states 
in  our  problem  would  be  100%  (or  maximum)  output  and  0% 
output.  This  analogy  will  be  referred  to  as  "all  or 
nothing"  outputs.  In  fact,  in  our  first  attempt  at  this 
problem,  we  came  up  with  probabilities  for  "all  or 
nothing"  power  outputs  at  time  t.  This  produced  no  useful 
results  although  the  reliability  block  diagrams  for  each 
system  remained  useful.  We  realized  the  key  issue  with 
our  problem  was  not  determining  the  "all  or  nothing" 
output  reliabilities.  We  restarted  with  the  basic 
assumption  that  a  catastrophic  power  loss  was  highly 
unlikely  to  occur.  This  precluded  further  study  on  the 
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"all  or  nothing"  problem.  Therefore,  we  began  examining 
the  components  and  assemblies  that  had  an  effect  on  the 
power  levels. 

Initially,  the  obvious  candidates  were  those 
components  which  converted  the  solar  energy  into  power 
for  the  Space  Station.  The  solar  array  blankets  in  the 
photovoltaic  (PV)  system  and  the  concentrator  and 
receiver  assemblies  of  the  solar  dynamic  (SD)  system 
"produced"  power  for  the  EPS.  "Produced"  here  refers  to 
the  capability  of  a  component  to  capture  solar  energy.  In 
the  PV  system  model  (see  Figure  3-20),  the  left  and  right 
solar  array  blankets  are  in  parallel,  yet  "produce"  power 
independently  from  the  other. 


Figure  3-20.  Solar  Array  Blanket  and  Box  Subassembly. 
If  interpreted  using  traditional  series-parallel 
connections,  this  system  would  be  analyzed  as  a  fully 
redundant  system  and  maximum  power  would  flow  through  the 
solar  array  blanket  and  box  subassembly  whenever  either 
or  both  blankets  were  functioning.  In  reality,  since  we 
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are  analyzing  the  EPS  at  the  ORU  level,  fifty  percent  of. 
the  maximum  power  output  of  the  blanket  subassembly  will 
flow  from  the  subassembly  if  just  one  of  the  blanket  ORUs 
works;  100%  will  flow  if  both  work;  and  no  power  will 
flow  if  neither  works.  Mathematically,  the  significance 
of  the  difference  between  these  approaches  is  shown  using 
series-parallel  reduction  methodologies. 

Ra  is  defined  to  be  the  probability  that  component  A 
works,  is  the  probability  that  A  fails,  and  RA(X%)  is 
the  probability  that  component  A  is  at  the  X%  power 
level.  Using  traditional  series-parallel  techniques,  the 
probability  that  the  solar  array  blanket  and  box 
subassembly  (designated  "01-02")  will  produce  power  is: 

R01-02  =  R101*R102  +  R101*Q102  +  Q101*R102> 

Q01-02  =  Q101*Q102’ 

where  ^01-02  *s  maximum  Power  (one  power  level).  In  the 
case  of  a  partitioned  parallel  system,  we  use  the  same 
techniques,  but  we  break  down  ^oi-02: 

R01-02^100%^  =  R10 1*R102 ’ 

R01-02^50%^  =  R101*Ql02  +  Ql01*R102’  and 

R01-02(0%)  =  Q01-02  =  Q101*Q102- 
As  can  be  seen,  the  probability  of  getting  no  power,  Qq^_ 

02 ,  ie  the  same  in  both  cases.  Further  inspection 

discovers  that  ^01-02^®°^  +  R01-02^^^  =  R01-02' 
Therefore,  all  we  have  done  by  highlighting  Rq^_02(1OO%) 


and  Rq^_q2(50%)  is  to  break  down  Rqj_q2  ^rito  different 
states.  Now,  we  have  three  output  states  instead  of  two. 
In  order  to  generalize  this  phenomenon,  which  we  call  a 
partitioned  parallel  connection,  for  those  subaseemblies 
this  pertains  to,  we  use  the  following  illustration; 


INPUT 


OUTPUT 


Partitioned  parallel  connection:  Power  kW/n  is 

delivered  to  OUTPUT 
if  k  units  of  the  n 

units  A-j^ . An 

work. 

Figure  3-21,  Partitioned  Parallel  Connection. 
Examples  of  subassemblies  with  partitioned  parallel 
connections  include:  the  solar  array  blankets  and  boxes 
(ORUe  101  and  102);  the  upper  and  lower  battery  series 
subassemblies  consisting  of  a  BCDU  (ORU  151),  battery 
(ORU  152),  and  utility  plate  (ORU  140);  and  the  energy 
storage  assembly  consisting  of  the  upper  and  lower 
battery  series  subassemblies  in  series  with  the  main 
inverter  unit  (ORU  142).  The  power  levels  depend  on  the 
number  of  components  in  parallel,  and  all  components  are 


identical . 


The  fifth  connection,  which  is  a  generalization  of 
the  partitioned  parallel  connection,  is  the  summation. 
This  connection  was  needed  to  combine  the  system's  power 
output  with  other  systems  also  providing  power.  The 
summation  adds  all  combinations  of  the  combining  systems' 
power  outputs  while  multiplying  their  corresponding 
probabilities  together.  All  identical  power  outputs  are 
then  combined  and  their  corresponding  probabilities  are 
summed.  The  following  example  is  used  for  illustration. 


INPUTS 


OUTPUT 


Figure  3-22.  Summation  Connection  Example. 

In  this  example,  the  output  states  for  the  input  A  are 
defined  as  RA(10kW)  =  0.8,  RA(8kW)  =  0.15  and  RA(0kW)  = 
0.05.  TThe  output  states  for  the  input  B  are  defined  as 
RB(5kW)  =0.9  and  Rg(OkW)  =  0.1. 

All  inputs  are  combined  at  the  summation  connection, 
or  node.  The  resulting  output  states  for  C  are  defined  in 


Table  3-1. 
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POWER 

LEVEL 

RELIABILITY 

15  kW 

0.72 

13  kW 

0.135 

lOkW 

0.08 

8  kW 

0.015 

5  kW 

0.045 

0  kW 

0005 

Table  3-1.  Resulting  Output  States  for 
Summation  Example. 

®  As  can  be  seen,  the  Law  of  Total  Probability  is  satisfied 

since  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  the  outputs  is  one. 

The  latter  two  types  of  connections,  although  not 
^  complicated,  do  present  a  minor  problem  -  as  the  number 

of  power  levels  increase,  the  successive  partitioned 
parallel  or  summation  connections  cause  the  number  of 
power  levels  to  grow  at  less  than  or  equal  to  a 
®  combinatorial  rate.  This  phenomenon  is  demonstrated  by 

our  previous  example.  Prior  to  the  summation  connection, 
three  and  two  power  output  states  existed.  In  comparison, 
•  there  are  3*2,  or  6,  resulting  power  output  states.  This 

phenomenon  also  occurs  for  the  partitioned  parallel 
connection.  Obviously,  for  input  systems  with  several 


power  output  states,  the  resulting  power  output  states 
can  be  very  cumbersome.  The  solution  to  this  problem  is 
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discussed  later  in  this  work. 

THE  PHOTOVOLTAIC  MODEL 

With  the  modeling  framework  established,  we  can  put 
our  assembly  models  together  to  form  models  at  the  module 
and  EPS  level,  which  is  one  of  our  original  objectives. 
The  first  model  is  the  PV  module  (see  Figure  3-23). 

[Note:  The  numbering  system  is  unique  to  our  models  and 
are  designed  to  organize  the  models  into  assemblies.]  It 
is  the  most  interesting  since  it  has  elements  of  each 
type  of  block  and  connection.  As  can  be  seen,  the  PV 
module  consists  of  an  insolar  and  an  eclipse  models  which 
are  connected  by  a  summation  connection.  The  heat 
rejection  subassembly  is  modeled  as  a  k-out-of-n  parallel 
system.  As  stated  earlier,  the  beta  gimbal  bearing 
subassembly  is  mcdeled  as  a  quasi-normal  block  with 
Wq  =  0.3.  The  following  are  partitioned  parallel 
connections:  between  the  solar  array  blankets,  between 
the  starboard  SAA-BGA  series  and  port  SAA-BGA  series, 
between  the  three  BCDU-battery-utility  plate  (upper) 
series,  between  the  two  BCDU-battery-utility  plate 
(lower)  series,  and  between  the  upper  ESA-MIU  series  and 
the  lower  ESA-MIU  series.  The  insolar  model  has  ten  power 
levels  and  the  eclipse  model  has  six  power  levels. 
Combined  together,  there  are  sixty  power  levels  which,  as 


K)S 
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i-23.  Photovoltaic  Model 


mentioned  earlier,  are  really  59  power  output  intervals 
of  varying  lengths  and  one  specific  power  level  where 
WQ  =  0. 

THE  SOLAR  DYNAMIC  MODEL 

The  SD  module  is  much  simpler  as  it  is  primarily  a 
series  system  (see  Figure  3-24).  There  are  no  k-out-of-n 
or  partitioned  parallel  systems  within  it.  In  fact,  since 
the  beta  gimbal  bearing  subassembly  ORU  is  quasi-normal, 
there  are  only  two  power  intervals  (0.3<W<<1  and 
0<W2<0.3)  and  one  specific  power  level  where  Wq  =  0 .  All 
the  parallel  systems  have  normal  parallel  connections. 
Although  the  3D  module  has  a  thermal  storage  capability, 
this  same  system  is  used  during  both  the  insolar  and 
eclipse  cycles.  This  reason  coupled  with  the  existence  of 
only  one  concentrator  and  receiver  eliminates  the  need  to 
use  a  partitioned  parallel  connection. 


LEGEND 


THE  POWER  MANAGEMENT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  MODEL 


The  PMAD  system  is  the  simplest  of  the  systems  in 
terms  of  an  RBD  (see  Figure  3-25).  The  power  output  to 
each  load  is  the  same,  so  the  diagram  could  be  traced  to 
any  of  the  loads  to  analyse  the  power  output.  The  PMAD 
system,  since  it  does  not  produce  power  in  any  manner, 
does  not  have  a  partitioned  parallel  system. 

Additionally,  it  does  not  have  any  other  special  feature. 
All  blocks  and  connections  are  normal. 


PDCU 


3-25.  Power  Management  and  Distribution  Model 
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THE  EPS  MODEL 

The  last  model  is  the  overall  EPS  model  (see  Figure 
3-26).  It  models  the  Phase  2  EPS  system  with  four  PV 
modules  and  two  SD  modules.  There  are  two  alpha  gimbal 
joints  which  are  assumed  to  be  perfectly  reliable.  All 
the  modules  are  connected  using  summation  connections 
because  each  power  module  adds  to  the  power  output  of  the 
EPS. 
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Figure  3-26.  EPS  Model. 


MODEL  ASSUMPTIONS 

With  this  last  model,  the  assumptions,  previously 
mentioned  and  unmentioned,  need  to  be  stated  together. 
There  are  several  conditions  that  have  to  be  assumed  to 
allow  the  models  to  be  constructed  and  analysed.  The 
assumptions  are: 

(1)  During  any  orbit,  the  insolar  cycle  lasts  60 
minutes  and  the  eclipse  cycle  lasts  30  minutes  when,  in 
reality,  the  length  of  each  cycle  varies  with  the 
seasons . 

(2)  These  are  steady  state  models.  When  a  module  is 
evaluated  at  time  t,  we  assume  the  system  is  operating  at 
its  designed  nominal  level.  That  is,  the  batteries  are 
fully  charged  no  matter  which  cycle  of  the  orbit  it's  in. 
This  also  means  that  since  the  eclipse  cycle  lasts  30 
minutes,  then  on  the  average  one-third  of  the  power  being 
produced  by  the  PV  module  is  provided  directly  by  the 
ESA.  This  assumption  is  vital  to  the  feasibility  of  our 
PV  model.  Without  this  assumption,  the  proportion  of  the 
power  being  provided  by  the  insolar  and  eclipse  models 
would  vary  over  time  and  we  could  not  combine  these 

them  into  an  analytic  model. 

(3)  At  t  =  0,  all  ORUs  are  brand  new.  Aging  has  not 
been  incorporated  into  the  model. 

(4)  The  ORU  is  the  level  used  for  modeling  the  EPS 


since  when  components  are  replaced,  they  are  replaced  at 
the  ORU  level.  An  ORU  is  a  self-contained  box  which  will 
not  be  repaired  in  place. 

(5)  ORU  failures  are  independent  except  for  the 
conditional  blocks. 

(6)  Since  the  MTBF  for  the  utility  plates  is  at  least 
four  times  that  of  the  EEA  ORUs  mounted  on  them,  the 
conditional  probability  is  dropped  and  the  two  utility 
plates  are  assumed  not  to  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  power  levels. 

(7)  The  configuration  of  the  heat  rejection 
subassembly  of  the  PV  module  consisting  of  the  nine 
radiator  panels  (ORU  131),  gaseous  nitrogen  canisters 
(ORU  132),  and  pressurization  units  (ORU  133)  is  assumed. 
When  the  PV  model  was  constructed,  the  available 
information  indicated  that  the  HRA  was  a  7-out-of-9 
parallel  system.  However,  subsequent  information  provided 
in  the  PSDD  gave  reference  to  there  being  either  ten 
radiator  panels  or  twelve  radiator  panels.  Since 
verification  one  way  or  the  other  could  not  be  made,  we 
stayed  with  a  7-out-of-9  HRA.  Once  the  actual 
configuration  is  determined,  the  model  can  be  easily 
modified  to  accommodate  the  changes. 

(8)  When  all  four  PV  modules  are  operating,  the  power 
for  the  outboard  module's  thermal  control  pumps  (ORU  138) 
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are  regulated  by  the  inboard  module's  PDCUs.  This  is  due 
the  fact  the  outboard  modules  do  not  have  PDCUs.  Since 
this  design  seemingly  reduces  the  reliability  of  the  EPS, 
discussion  is  ongoing  as  to  whether  PDCUs  should  be  added 
to  the  outboard  PV  modules  or  some  other  configuration  is 
better.  For  this  reason,  our  PV  models  all  contain  one 
pair  of  PDCUs.  If  the  final  PV  module  design  does  not 
include  PDCUs  in  the  outboard  modules,  an  outboard  PV 
model  can  easily  be  built  using  the  computer  package 
designed  to  support  this  works  computational  analysis. 

(9)  The  MTBFs  used  are  the  design  specifications 
given  in  the  initial  Space  Station  design  document  and 
given  in  the  PSDD.  They  are  provided  in  Table  3-2. 


ORU  Mean-Time-Between-Failures 


Photovoltaic  Solar  Dynamic  PMAD 


ORU 

MTBF 

ORU 

It 

(hours ) 

tr 

101 

131,400 

201 

102 

131,400 

202 

103 

131,400 

203 

104 

87,600 

204 

111 

262,800 

205 

112 

131,400 

206 

113 

87,600 

211 

114 

262,800 

212 

121 

525,000 

213 

122 

525,000 

214 

131 

350,400 

215 

132 

727,080 

216 

133 

727,080 

221 

134 

262,800 

222 

135 

876,000 

223 

136 

262,800 

224 

137 

262,800 

225 

138 

280,320 

226 

139 

262,800 

231 

140 

350,400 

232 

141 

87,600 

233 

142 

87,600 

234 

143 

87,600 

241 

144 

43,800 

242 

145 

87,600 

243 

151 

87,600 

244 

152 

103,400 

251 

252 

MTBF 

ORU 

MTBF 

(hours ) 

It 

(hours ) 

131,400 

301 

87,600 

262,800 

302 

43,800 

262,800 

303 

87,600 

87,600 

304 

87,600 

87,600 

262,800 

87,600 

262,800 

262,800 

262,800 

262,800 

113,880 

131,400 

87,600 

87,600 

262,800 

262,800 

262,800 

87,600 

87,600 

87,600 

43,800 

262,800 

131,400 

87,600 

262,800 

262,800 

262,800 


Table  3-2.  MTBF  Data  for  EPS  ORUs. 


(10)  No  external  forces  can  cause  a  component  to 
fail,  i.e.,  meteors,  spacecraft  collisions,  etc. 

(11)  All  failure  distributions  are  exponential 
because  we  are  evaluating  the  normal  operating  time  of  a 
system  which  has  a  constant  hazard  rate  or  MTBF,  and  all 
failures  are  purely  random  [6].  We  found  no  evidence  to 


contradict  this  assumption.  Additionally,  the  memory less 
property  of  the  exponential  distribution  is  well  suited 
for  this  problem. 

(12)  In  the  worst  case  scenario,  a  failure  of  any 
beta  gimbal  bearing  subassembly  results  in  30 %  of  the 
power  still  being  produced. 

(13)  Repair,  replacement,  and  preventive  maintenance 
are  not  allowed. 

(14)  All  electronic  ORUs  in  parallel  are  capable  of 
handling  any  output  power  they  might  encounter.  At  this 
time,  this  assumption  is  needed  to  establish  the 
performance  capabilities  of  the  electronic  components' 
power  capacities  in  the  absence  of  definitive  information 
for  each  ORU. 

(15)  The  alpha  gimbal  joint  is  not  a  component  of  the 
EPS  but  is  vital  to  its  operation.  No  information  was 
available  on  its  reliability,  so  perfect  reliability  is 
assumed . 

(16)  There  are  15  battery  pack  ORUs.  Three  battery 
packs  make  a  battery.  In  the  event  one  battery  pack 
fails,  the  entire  battery  (three  battery  packs)  are 
considered  failed.  In  fact,  the  battery  is  considered 
failed  if  their  collective  storage  capacity  drops  below 
90%  because  thermal  complications  arise.  In  our  model, 
all  three  battery  packs  can  fail,  but  the  output  power  is 


"all  or  nothing . " 

(17)  Unlike  previous  attempts,  we  treat  the  power 
spectrum  as  continuous.  The  way  we  will  accomplish  this 
is  to  represent  the  power  spectrum  by  a  finite  number  of 
intervals.  There  is  one  major  difference  between  previous 
attempts  and  our  approach.  Earlier  efforts  either 
identified  discrete  power  levels,  such  as  in  the  "all  or 
nothing"  case  (see  Figure  3-27),  or  represented  the  power 
spectrum  by  fixing  the  power  level  intervals  (see  Figure 
3-28) . 


RELIABILITY 

(X) 


POWER  OUTPUT 
(X  of  max  power) 


Figure  3-27.  "All  or  Nothing”  Power  Spectrum. 


RELIABILITY 

(X) 


POWER  OUTPUT 
(X  of  max  power) 

Figure  3-28.  Fixed  Interval  Power  Spectrum. 

Our  approach  allows  the  model  to  determine  the  end  points. 
The  computations  are  influenced  primarily  by  the  use  of 
partitioned  parallel  and  summation  <■ ' onnections.  Figure 
3-29  provides  an  example  of  this  concept. 


RELIABILITY 

(X) 


Figure  3-29.  System-Determined  Power  Spectrum. 


Note  how  the  interval  lengths  are  unequal. 
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(18)  The  exact  positioning  of  the  ORUs  on  the 
utility  plates  is  not  specified  in  the  PSDD.  The  PV  model 
is  based  on  the  assumed  arrangement  of  the  ORUs  on  the 
•  integrated  equipment  assembly  structure  shown  in  Figure 

3-30. 


At  this  point,  the  models  have  been  developed  and 
the  assumptions  have  been  stated.  The  last  step  of  this 
work  to  determine  potential  uses  of  these  RBDs  of  the 
space  station,  one  of  which  is  to  identify  the  most 
critical  ORUs  in  the  EPS. 


Source:  Power  System 

Description  Document, 
Rocketdyne,  1988. 


Figure  3-30.  ORU  Arrangement  on  Integration 
Equipment  Assembly. 


CHAPTER  4  -  RESULTS 


CRITICALITY  RANKING 

To  determine  the  most  critical  ORUs  and  assemblies, 
we  analysed  each  module  by  varying  the  reliability  of  the 
ORUs.  Two  different  analyses  were  conducted.  The  first, 
making  each  ORU  and  assembly  perfectly  reliable,  would 
demonstrate  the  positive  impact  each  ORU  makes  on  the 
power  output  if  it  did  not  fail.  The  second,  increasing 
the  ORU  MTBFs  by  50%  and  100%,  would  demonstrate  the 
positive  impact  each  ORU  makes  on  the  power  output  if  its 
own  individual  performance  improved;  first  by  50%  and, 
then,  by  100%.  By  dividing  the  probability  of  each  power 
output  of  the  adjusted  case  by  the  same  output's 
probability  in  the  nominal  case,  we  get  a  sensitivity 
ratio.  For  example,  if  R(100%  power  when  t  =  8760  hours 
for  the  nominal  case)  =  0.065  and  R(100%  power  when 
t  =  8760  hours  when  only  the  battery  pack  is  perfectly 
reliable)  =  0.13,  the  sensitivity  ratio  equals 
0.13/0.0.65  =  2.  The  magnitude  of  the  ratios  indicates 
the  change  in  the  power  output  when  the  adjusted  ORU 
never  fails.  In  the  previous  example,  a  sensitivity  ratio 
equal  to  2  means  the  reliability  of  achieving  100%  power 
is  improved  by  100%  when  all  battery  packs  are  perfectly 
reliable  and  the  remaining  ORUs  are  the  same  as  in  the 


nominal  case.  The  higher  the  sensitivity  ratio,  the  more 
critical  that  ORU  is  to  the  systems.  Using  the  magnitude 
of  the  ratios,  the  ORUs  are  ranked  from  most  critical  to 
least  critical.  This  is  called  the  criticality  ranking. 

For  the  PV  module,  we  evaluated  each  case  at  one  month 
(720  hours),  six  months  (4380  hours),  one  year  (8760 
hours),  two  years  (17520  hours),  and  five  years  (43,300 
hours).  For  the  SD  module  and  the  PMAD  system,  we 
evaluated  each  case  at  one  month,  one  year,  and  five 
years.  We  examined  the  100%  and  50%  power  levels  for 
t  =  720  hours  and  t  =  8760  hours  to  obtain  the 
reliability  of  the  output  power  being  at  a  least  50%  and 
100%,  respectively.  For  t  =  43,800  hours,  at  100%  the 
probability  approaches  zero;  thus,  we  chose  66.7%  and  50% 
as  the  power  levels  examined.  A  summary  of  the  conditions 
evaluated  is  provided  in  Tables  4-1  through  4-3. 


photovoltaic 

SOLAR  DYNAMIC 

PMAD 

50% 

66.7% 

100% 

30% 

100% 

100% 

720  hours 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4380  hours 

X 

X 

8760  hours 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

17520  hours 

X 

x: 

43800  hours 

X 

x 
_ — 

X 

_ 

X 

X 

Table  4-1.  Summary  of  Evaluated  Conditions. 

(ORU  Perfectly  Reliable) 


POWER  OUTPUT 


720  flours 

TIME 

8760  hours 


Table  4-2.  Summary  of  Evaluated  Conditions. 

(Assembly  Perfectly  Reliable) 


720  hours 

TIME 

8760  hours 


Table  4-3.  Summary  of  Evaluated  Conditions. 

(Improved  MTBF) 

To  calculate  the  results,  a  computer  program  was 
designed  on  the  Texas  Instrument  Explorer  system  using 
LISP.  The  program,  written  by  Igor  Vaks,  is  part  of  an 
effort  for  NASA  in  the  Systems  Engineering  Department  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  to  develop  am  expert 
system  capable  of  fault  detection.  Since  LISP  is  not 
ideally  suited  for  numerous  calculations,  it  is  slow  for 
analytical  programs.  However,  it  is  well  suited  to 
represent  the  data  in  corresponding  pairs  or  triplets 
(i.e.,  power  level  with  the  discrete  probability  and/or 


POWER  OUTPUT 


PV 

50 

PM  A0 

50*  100% 

100% 

100% 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

PV 

so 

PM  AD 

50%  100% 

100% 

100% 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

cumulative  probability). 


The  : 

A 

results  for 

the  nominal  cases  are 

shown 

in  Table 

4  . 

PHOTOVOLTAIC 

POWER 

720 

4380 

8760 

17520 

43800 

OUTPUT 

HOURS 

HOURS 

HOURS 

HOURS 

HOURS 

100% 

0.77525 

0.20332 

0.03742 

0.00098 

0 

66.7% 

0.98698 

0.77215 

0.46107 

0.12091 

0.00116 

50% 

0.99359 

0.89668 

0.66169 

0.22874 

0.00307 

SOLAR 

DYNAMIC 

POWER 

720 

8760 

43800 

OUTPUT 

HOURS 

HOURS 

HOURS 

100% 

0.89846 

0.26434 

0.00085 

30% 

0.9034 

0.28256 

0.00118 

POWER 

MANAGEMENT 

AND  DISTRIBUTION 

POWER 

720 

8760 

43800 

OUTPUT 

HOURS 

HOURS 

HOURS 

100% 

0.99948 

0.9358 

0.34524 

Table  4-4.  Data  for  Model  Nominal  Cases. 

The  number  in  each  entry  represents  the  reliability  of 
the  corresponding  system  at  the  power  level  and  time 
corresponding  to  that  level.  For  example,  at  t  =  720 
hours,  the  PV  module  can  provide  at  least  50%  of  its 
maximum  power  with  a  reliability  of  0.99359.  Also,  at 
t  =  8760  hours,  the  PV  module  can  provide  at  least  50% 
power  with  a  reliability  of  0.66169.  The  criticality 


where  S  =  series  system  and  P  =  parallel  system, 

Pg(f)  =  the  probability  of  failure  of  a  series 
system, 

Pp(f)  =  the  probability  of  failure  of  a  parallel 
system . 

When  we  make  an  OP.U  perfectly  reliable,  its  MTBF 
approaches  infinite;  therefore,  Pp(f)  is  zero.  However, 
we  see  that  making  the  least  reliable  ORU  (the  ORU  with 
the  shortest  MTBF)  perfectly  reliable  produces  the 
system  with  the  lowest  probability  of  failure.  Since  we 
need  to  minimize  Pg(f),  we  need  to  maximize 
riexpC-t/MTBF,!  •  This  is  achieved  by  making  the  shortest 

i«S 

MTBF  approach  infinite.  In  fact,  if  we  rank  the  MTBFs 
from  the  shortest  to  the  longest,  and  make  them  perfectly 
reliable  one  at  a  time,  then  we  also  produce  systems 
which  are  ranked  from  the  one  with  the  smallest  to  the 
largest  Pg(f)  regardless  of  time,  the  variation  of  the 
MTBFs,  or  the  power  levels.  This  insight  helps  in 
explaining  why  the  SD  and  PMAD  models  act  as  they  do. 

Second,  in  any  of  the  models,  we  expect  the  most 
critical  ORUs  to  be  those  with  the  shortest  MTBF,  those 
ORUs  not  involved  in  a  parallel  system,  and  those  with 
large  quantities  (more  than  two  in  this  system).  In  the 
SD  module,  the  most  critical  ORU  was  the  SD  controller 
(ORU  234)  which  had  the  shortest  MTBF  and  was  not  in  a 
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rankings  for  the  perfectly  reliable  cases  are  given  in 
Figures  B-l  through  B-3  in  Appendix  B.  The  criticality 
rankings  for  cases  where  the  assemblies  are  perfectly 
reliable  are  given  in  Figures  B-4  and  B-5.  The 
criticality  rankings  for  cases  where  the  MTBFs  are  varied 
are  given  in  Figures  B-6  through  B-ll.  Since  the  rankings 
for  the  SD  module  and  PMAD  system  do  not  change  as  time 
or  the  power  level  are  varied,  only  the  one  year  cases 
are  given.  From  the  data,  there  are  several  results  worth 
noting . 


ORU  RESULTS 

First,  the  criticality  rankings  of  the  ORUs  for  the 
•  SD  module  and  PMAD  system  remain  the  same  no  matter  what 

the  time  is,  how  much  the  MTBFs  are  varied,  or  what  the 
power  level  is.  Therefore,  further  examination  of  these 
^  models  is  not  necessary  beyond  looking  at  the  assemblies; 

and  as  expected,  the  rankings  for  the  SD  assemblies  did 
not  change  as  the  parameters  were  varied.  For  additional 
insight  to  this  observation,  we  examine  the  equations  for 


computing  the  probability  of  failure. 


PS(f> 

Pp(f) 


1  -  ITexp[ -t/MTBR] 
its 

1  -  ®xp[  -  t/MTBF;] 

i*r 


(6a) 

(6b) 


parallel  system.  The  next  most  critical  ORUs  all  had  the 
eeeond  shortest  MTBF  and  were  not  part  of  a  parallel 
system.  At  the  bottom  of  the  criticality  rankings  were 
the  ORUs  of  the  only  parallel  systems  in  the  SD  model. 
These  results  are  not  surprising  since  the  SD  model  is 
primarily  a  series  configuration. 

The  PMAD  model  has  similar  results  but  not  for  the 
same  reasons.  All  PMAD  ORUs  are  part  of  a  parallel 
system.  The  most  critical  ORU ,  the  power  management 
controller  (PMC) (ORU  302),  does  have  the  smallest  MTBF. 
The  MBSU  (ORU  301)  is  the  least  critical  as  it  is  in  a 
pure  parallel  system  with  a  longer  MTBF  (i.e.,  the  MBSU 
is  not  in  series  with  another  ORU).  The  ADCU  and  PDCU 
(ORUs  303  and  304,  respectively)  are  evaluated  as  a 
series  system  first,  then  as  a  parallel  system.  This 
explains  why  they  are  in  between  the  PMC  and  the  MBSU. 
Also,  note  that  the  differences  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
sensitivity  ratios  are  minor  which  is  expected  in  a 
series  of  parallel  systems  possessing  similar  MTBFs. 

The  PV  model  is  more  complex  so  no  one  characteristic 
is  dominant.  The  PV  source  controller  (PVSC)(0RU  144)  has 
the  shortest  MTBF  but  at  the  100%  power  level  is  14th 
most  critical  at  t  =  720,  11th  at  t  =  8,760  and  6th  at 
t  =  43,800  (66.7%  power  level).  At  the  50%  power  level, 
the  PVSC  is  slightly  more  critical.  The  BCDU  and  battery 
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packs  at  the  100%  level  are  the  most  critical  at  t  =  720 
and  t  =  8760;  and  under  all  conditions,  the  solar  array 
blankets  (ORUs  101  and  102)  are  very  critical.  The 
pattern  seems  to  be  that  the  power  producing  ORUs  are  the 
most  critical,  although  at  the  lower  power  levels,  the 
ESA  is  not  as  critical. 

Third,  certain  ORUs  in  the  PV  model  make  drastic 
changes  in  their  criticality  ranking  as  time  changes.  The 
battery  pack  (ORU  152),  the  most  numerous  of  the  PV 
mod”1e's  ORUs,  is  the  most  critical  ORU  at  t  =  720  and 
t  =  8760  for  the  100%  power  level;  but  at  t  =  43,800,  it 
is  the  22nd  most  critical.  Similar  results  are  found  for 
the  ORUs  in  the  ESA  to  include  the  MIU  (ORU  142).  All 
drop  in  criticality  at  t  =  43,800.  For  the  50%  power 
level,  the  two  IEA  ORUs  (ORUs  121  and  122)  fall  over  time 
from  the  second  most  critical  to  the  fourth  least 
critical.  However,  the  ESA  ORUs  start  low  in  criticality 
at  t  =  720,  rises  significantly  at  t  =  8760  (from  10th  to 
2nd)  but  drops  back  down  to  11th  at  t  =  43,800.  The  BCDU 
(ORU  151)  and  MIU  also  have  similar  patterns.  For  both 
power  levels,  the  majority  of  the  ORUs  do  not  fluctuate 
significantly . 

Fourth,  in  plotting  the  entire  power  profile  for  the 
battery  pack,  PVSC,  BCDU  and  utility  plate  ORUs  at 
t  =  8760,  the  criticality  ranking  changes  become  more 


clear  (see  Table  4-5). 


EXCEEDANCE  PROBABILITY 


Utility 

Battery 

BCDU 

Plate 

PVSC 

Packs 

POWER 

(ORU 

(ORU 

(ORU 

(ORU 

OUTPUT 

151) 

140) 

144) 

152) 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0.05555 

0.97132 

0.97705 

0.97918 

0.97222 

0.08335 

0.96848 

0.97217 

0.97447 

0.97167 

0.1111 

0.9602 

0.96283 

0.96549 

0.96631 

0.1389 

0.95131 

0.95215 

0.95518 

0.96209 

0.16665 

0.94451 

0.94112 

0.9445 

0.96094 

0.19445 

0.92084 

0.92036 

0.92448 

0.93452 

0.2222 

0.89964 

0.89631 

0.90122 

0.92618 

0.25 

0.8884 

0.88268 

0.88795 

0.92224 

0.2778 

0.86405 

0.86225 

0.86808 

0.90043 

0.30555 

0.82961 

0.83306 

0.83968 

0.87131 

0.33333 

0.82688 

0.82894 

0.83548 

0.87032 

0.3611 

0.75116 

0.77047 

0.77911 

0.75875 

0.3889 

0.74271 

0.76125 

0.76979 

0.75258 

0.41665 

0.73648 

0.75037 

0.75873 

0.75097 

0.44445 

0.7136 

0.7262 

0.73457 

0.72924 

0.4722 

0.6948 

0.70295 

0.71093 

0.71792 

0.5 

0.68419 

0.68388 

0.69153 

0.71559 

0.5278 

0.63639 

0.63918 

0.64692 

0.65818 

0.55555 

0.60494 

0.59884 

0.6057 

0.64436 

0.58335 

0.58756 

0.57413 

0.58078 

0.63857 

0.6111 

0.55042 

0.5386 

0.54464 

0.60389 

0.6389 

0.49797 

0.48639 

0.49154 

0.56176 

0.66665 

0.49078 

0.47551 

0.48049 

0.55925 

0.69445 

0.37754 

0.38232 

0.38932 

0.39649 

0.7222 

0.35757 

0.36074 

0.36686 

0.3827 

0.75 

0.34676 

0.34286 

0.34868 

0.37966 

0.7778 

0.31632 

0.31198 

0.31727 

0 . 34596 

0.80555 

0.28275 

0.2732 

0.27783 

0.32314 

0.83333 

0.27039 

0.25007 

0.25431 

0.32125 

0.8611 

0.21859 

0.20527 

0.20875 

0.24339 

0.8889 

0.18021 

0.1551 

0.15773 

0.22921 

0.91665 

0.16102 

0. 13001 

0.13222 

0.22211 

0.94445 

0. 12129 

0.09374 

0.09533 

0. 18661 

1 

0.06169 

0.03934 

0.04 

0.13334 

Table  4-5.  Data  on  Selected  ORUs  at  t=8760  Hou 
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This  table  demonstrates  the  reliability  of  the  PV 
model  at  t  =  8760  hours  to  attain  at  least  a  certain 
power  output  when  the  ORU  (which  heads  the  columns)  is 
perfectly  reliable.  For  example,  the  reliability  that  the 
system  can  provide  at  least  50%  of  its  maximum  power  at 
t  =  8760  hours  is  0.68419  when  all  BCDUs  are  perfectly 
reliable  and  0.69153  when  both  PVSCs  are  perfectly 
reliable.  As  can  be  seen,  the  battery  pack  ORU  has  a 
greater  reliability  than  the  BCDU  at  each  power 
interval.  The  PVSC  has  a  greater  reliability  than  the 
utility  plate  at  each  power  interval.  However,  this  is 
not  the  case  when  the  BCDU  and  battery  pack  ORUs  were 
compared  to  the  utility  plate  and  PVSC  ORUs.  For  example, 
the  BCDU  is  more  reliable  than  the  utility  plate  in  the 
interval  16.67%  to  30.56%  of  maximum  power  whereas  the 
opposite  is  true  for  the  interval  30.56%  to  50%  of 
maximum  power.  In  fact,  the  PVSC  is  greater  than  the  BCDU 
more  often  than  the  utility  plate  is  greater  than  the 
BCDU.  To  better  understand  this  point,  the  ORU  data  in 
Table  4-5  is  examined  and  the  comparison  between  the  ORUs 
is  provided  in  Figures  4-1  through  4-3.  A  graphical 
comparison  is  also  provided  in  Figures  4-4  through  4-7. 
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BCDU  versus  Utility  Plate 
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Figure  4-1.  BCDU/Utility  Plate  Power  Interval 

Comparison. 
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Figure  4-2.  BCDU/PVSC  Power  Interval  Comparison. 


Battery  Pack  versus  Utility  Plate  &  PVSC 
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Figure  4-3.  Battery  Pack/Utility  Plate  &  PVSC 
Power  Interval  Comparison 
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Figure  4-4.  Exceedance  Probability  Plot  (ORUs  151  &  140). 
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Figure  4-5.  Exceedance  Probability  Plot  ( ORUs 151  &  144). 
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Figure  4-6.  Exceedance  Probability  Plot  (ORUs  152  &  140). 
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Figure  4-7.  Exceedance  Probability  Plot  (ORUs  152  &  144). 
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This  tells  us  that  when  each  ORU  is  perfectly  reliable, 
one  ORU  has  a  higher  probability  than  another  in  that 
specific  interval.  However,  some  ORUs  do  not  have  equal 
impact  at  each  interval  and  may  not  be  more  critical  than 
another  ORU  through  the  entire  power  spectrum.  Since 
generally  this  phenomenon  occurs  much  below  the  100% 
interval,  it  may  not  be  important.  The  importance  of 
these  "crossovers"  could  better  be  determined  if  the 
critical  thresholds  were  known,  i.e.,  what  station 
functions  are  affected  when  the  power  falls  below  what 
level . 

We  do  observe  that  the  ORUs  which  seem  to  act 
irregularly  (criticality  rankings  fluctuate 
significantly)  are  those  modeled  as  part  of  the  energy 
storage  assembly  (i.e.,  battery  packs,  BCDUs ,  utility 
plates  and  MIUs).  As  can  be  seen  in  Figures  4-4  through 
4-7,  the  ORUs ' reliabilities  jump  significantly  at  the 
33.3%  and  66.7%  power  levels.  This  is  due  to  our 
assumption  that  the  insolar  model  provides  two-thirds  of 
the  power  produced  by  the  PV  module  and  the  eclipse  model 
provides  one-third.  If  we  segment  the  exceedance  plots 
into  thirds,  we  note  that  each  ORU  possesses  a  plot  whose 
pattern  is  similar  in  each  segmented  third.  The  only 
difference  between  each  segment  is  that  the  rate  that  the 
reliability  decreases  increases  as  power  increases. 


Using  Figure  4-7  as  an  example,  we  note  that  the  plot  for 
the  PVSC  varies  more  than  the  plot  for  the  battery  packs, 
i.e.,  the  extremes  for  the  PVSC  are  dispersed  farther 
apart  than  the  extremes  for  the  battery  packs.  This 
greater  dispersion  by  the  PVSC  ORU  extremes  combined  with 
the  larger  decrease  of  reliability  for  the  battery  packs 
at  the  one-third  and  two-third  points,  provides  an 
explanation  for  the  "crossovers."  The  difference  in  the 
descents  of  the  battery  pack  and  PVSC  plots  seems  to  be 
caused  by  the  number  of  OR  's  in  our  model.  There  are  15 
battery  packs  modeled  and  only  two  PVSCs  modeled.  As  for 
the  larger  decrease  at  the  segment  divisions,  the  ESA 
ORUs  seem  to  have  a  greater  change  at  these  points 
probably  due  to  the  fact  they  affect  only  one-third  of 
the  power  while  all  other  ORUs  in  someway  affect  100%  of 
the  power.  The  key  point  is  some  ORUs  in  the  PV  model  do 
not  always  remain  relatively  more  critical  than  other 
ORUs  at  all  levels  as  is  the  case  in  the  SD  and  PMAD 
models . 

Fifth,  a  comparison  of  the  criticality  rankings  when 
a  component  is  perfectly  reliable  and  when  its  MTBF  is 
improved  provides  more  information.  For  instance, 
comparing  the  rankings  at  100%  power  and  t  =  720,  we 
notice  that  the  ORUs  are  in  the  same  relative  order 
except  for  ORUs  103  and  142.  ORU  142  is  more  critical  in 
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the  perfectly  reliable  case,  but  ORU  103  is  more  critical 
in  the  improved  MTBF  case.  This  is  due  to  the  MTBFs  of 
each.  The  MTBF  for  ORU  142  is  37,600  hours  (10  years)  and 
the  MTBF  for  ORU  103  is  131,400  hours  (15  years).  Since 
ORU  142  has  a  shorter  MTBF,  then  being  perfectly  reliable 
will  allow  it  to  have  a  larger  effect  on  the  model.  As 
the  MTBFs  increase,  at  some  point  ORUs  103  and  142  would 
have  an  equal  impact;  but  in  this  work,  all  we  can 
determine  is  that  in  fact  ORU  142  has  the  possibility  of 
having  a  greater  impact  on  the  PV  module's  performance 
than  ORU  103.  Not  much  can  be  said  for  the  PV  module  at 
50%  power  and  t  =  720  due  to  the  miniscule  differences 
between  their  impact  on  the  power  output.  In  general, 
there  are  just  minor  differences  in  the  general  rankings 
which  are  functions  of  the  length  of  individual  ORU  MTBFs 
and  their  impact  on  a  specific  level  of  power. 

ASSEMBLY  RESULTS 

First,  when  we  examine  the  criticality  rankings 
results  when  we  made  assemblies  perfectly  reliable,  the 
receiver/PCU  assembly  is  always  the  most  critical.  This 
is  no  surprise  since  this  assembly  is  purely  a  series 
assembly.  Even  though  the  receiver/PCU  ORUs  have  fairly 
long  MTBFs,  being  a  series  system  makes  it  /ulnerable. 
Therefore,  evidence  indicates  improvement  on  this 


assembly's  performance  should  be  made  first  given  that 
all  assemblies  use  the  same  amount  of  resources.  Added 
redundancy  would  be  one  method  to  do  this.  The  EEA  is  the 
second  most  critical  due  to  its  ORUs  having  low  MTBFs. 

Second,  when  we  examined  the  PV  model  at  the  100% 
power  level  at  one  month  and  one  year,  the  two  most 
critical  assemblies  were  the  ESA  and  the  SAA, 
respectively.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  two 
assemblies  are  responsible  for  producing  the  power  and 
determine  what  power  levels  exist.  The  better  these 
assemblies  are,  the  more  likely  the  100%  power  level  can 
be  obtained.  If  just  one  fails  (there  are  four  SABB  ORUs 
and  fifteen  battery  pack  ORUs),  then  the  system  cannot 
produce  100%  power.  Taking  this  one  step  further,  even 
though  the  SAA  is  responsible  for  producing  more  power 
than  the  ESA,  there  are  just  more  ORUs  that  could  fail 
and  they  have  shorter  MTBFs  than  the  SAA  ORUs.  One  might 
say  that  the  ORUs  that  do  not  affect  the  power  output 
levels  have  an  equal  impact  at  each  level  while  the  SAA 
and  ESA  specifically  influence  each  power  level 
differently . 

However,  when  we  examine  the  50%  power  level  at 
t  =  720,  the  IEA  is  the  most  critical,  but  all  assemblies 
generally  affect  the  power  output  equally.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  the  nominal  case  reliability  at 


t  =  720  is  quite  high  (0.99359)  and  there  is  not  much 
room  to  improve  significantly.  At  t  =  8760,  the  SAA  is 
most  critical  and  the  ESA  drops  to  fourth.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  ESA  has  less  impact  on  the  system 
reaching  50%.  The  whole  ESA  could  produce  up  to  66.7%. 
Therefore,  for  the  same  reason  stated  above  for  t  =  720 
at  100%,  the  SAA  is  the  system  whose  performance  should 
be  improved  with  highest  priority. 

Third,  when  comparing  the  three  models  against  each 
other  on  their  effect  to  the  EPS  system,  it  is  obvious 
the  PMAD  is  the  most  reliable.  This  is  due  to:  (1)  there 
being  fewer  components  in  any  path  within  the  PMAD  than 
there  are  in  either  the  PV  or  SD  model  paths,  and  (2) 
there  being  greater  redundancy  in  the  PMAD. 

Based  on  this  ORU  level  analysis,  the  SD  module  is 
more  likely  to  produce  maximum  power  than  the  PV  module. 
This  in  part  is  due  to  the  fact  there  are  just  two  power 
intervals.  The  reality  that  there  are  fewer  components 
also  helps.  However,  the  fact  that  the  SD  is  more  likely 
to  produce  100%  power  than  the  PV  is  misleading.  The 
reverse  analogy  is  not  appropriate;  that  is,  the  PV 
module  is  not  more  likely  to  have  a  complete  failure,  or 
0%  output,  than  the  SD  module.  Operators  of  the  EPS  will 
have  to  determine  what  are  the  key  cutoff  points  in  power 
level,  for  their  uses.  Perhaps  the  station  can  operate  at 
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50%  power  for  months.  Perhaps  the  station  has  to  operate 
at  90%  power  at  all  times;  otherwise,  life  support 
systems  could  falter.  Only  the  operators  can  make  these 
determinations . 

In  Phase  1  as  it  stands  now,  the  PV  module  is  the 
only  power  producing  system.  In  Phase  2,  PV  modules 
produce  60%  of  the  EPS  power,  and  SD  modules  produce  the 
other  40%.  Which  system  is  more  critical  to  the  EPS  is  a 
function  of  the  critical  power  thresholds  and  the  impact 
of  each  module  on  the  final  outputs. 

Finally,  we  will  summarize  the  most  critical  ORUs  and 
assemblies  based  on  our  test  case.  The  battery  pack  was 
the  most  critical  to  the  PV  module  for  the  higher  power 
intervals  while  the  sequential  shunt  unit  was  most 
critical  at  the  50%  power  level.  The  SD  controller  was 
the  most  critical  at  all  power  intervals  to  the  SD 
module,  and  the  power  management  controller  was  the  most 
critical  to  the  PMAT  system.  The  energy  storage  assembly 
was  the  most  critical  assembly  to  the  PV  module  at  the 
100%  power  level  while  the  solar  array  assembly  was  the 
most  critical  at  the  50%  level.  The  receiver/PCU  assembly 
was  the  most  critical  to  the  SD  module  at  all  power 


intervals . 


POTENTIAL  USE  IN  LOAD  SCHEDDLING 

Obviously,  our  approach  is  useful  in  analyzing  the 
reliability  of  the  Space  Station  EPS,  Other  potential 
uses  include  1)  analysis  of  the  same  system  at  levels 
below  the  ORU  level  to  assist  in  improving  individual  ORU 
reliability,  2)  analysis  of  other  complex  space  power 
systems  and  other  similar  power  systems  of  a  multi- 
modular  design  providing  power  to  a  small  number  of  known 
loads,  and  3)  assisting  in  another  area  of  scientific 
concern  within  the  Space  Station  program  such  as  load 
scheduling.  By  providing  a  tool  that  can  determine  what  a 
system's  reliability  is  in  producing  a  certain  level  of 
power,  it  can  be  quite  beneficial  in  selecting  a  good 
load  schedule  in  terms  of  reliability. 

The  problem  of  load  scheduling  is  being  able  to 
provide  an  "optimal"  schedule.  Due  to  the  size  of  the 
problem  and  to  fluctuating  power  requirements,  finding 
the  "optimal"  schedule  in  a  timely  fashion  may  not  be 
easy.  There  may  be  many  "optimal"  schedules  which  meet 
all  constraints  put  into  the  problem  (i.e.,  minimizing 
unused  energy  and  varying  the  size  of  the  energy  storage 
assembly).  Additional  criteria  may  be  needed  to  help 
reduce  the  set  of  candidate  schedules  further  for  ease 
and  quality  in  the  final  solution.  One  of  these  criteria 


level  of  power.  To  demonstrate  this  potential  use,  we 
provide  a  simple  example  where  our  approach  can  aid  in 
the  load  scheduling  problem. 


SCHEDULING  EXAMPLE 


Suppose,  according  to  a  load  schedule,  the  following 
load  power  profile  is  to  be  provided: 


POWER 

REQUIREMENTS 

(kW) 


TIME 

(hours) 

Figure  4-8.  Example  Load  Power  Profile. 

This  load  needs  8  kW  of  power  one  hour  into  the  mission 
for  one  hour.  Two  hours  into  the  mission,  this  load  needs 
6  kW  for  one  hour  and  so  forth.  Five  hours  into  the 
mission,  no  additional  power  is  needed. 

The  EPS  we  will  use  for  this  example  has  a  simplified 
power  spectrum  given  by  Figures  4-9  and  4-10  which  can  be 
easily  produced  using  the  BBDs  described  in  the  previous 
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chapter.  This  s  accomplished  by  determining  the  length 
of  the  time  intervals  desired,  computing  the 
exceedance  probabilities  for  each  interval,  and  recording 
the  reliability  for  the  power  levels  concerned  (6  kW  and 
3  kW  in  our  example). 
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Figure  4-9.  Example  8  kW  Power  Spectrum. 
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Figure  4-10.  6  kW  Power  Spectrum. 


We  use  Figure  4-9  to  explain  the  information  provided. 

One  hour  into  the  mission,  the  power  system  will  produce 
at  least  3  kW  of  power  with  97%  reliability.  Two  hour0, 
into  the  mission,  the  power  system  will  produce  at  least 
3  kW  with  93%  reliability.  Similar  information  is 
contained  in  Figure  4-10.  During  hours  2  and  3,  che 
system  will  produce  at  least  6  kW  of  power  with  95.5% 
reliability.  Comparing  this  information 
with  the  load's  power  requirements,  we  see  that  the 
system  can  provide  the  required  power  with  96% 
reliability  during  the  1  to  2  hour  time  period  and  with 
95.5%  during  the  2  to  3  hour  time  period.  Each  of  these 
reliabilities  are  the  result  of  determining  the  minimum 
reliability  for  that  time  period's  power  requirement. 
Table  4-6  provides  the  system  reliabilities  for  each  time 
period's  power  requirements. 


TIML 

PERIOD 

(hours) 


POWER 

REQ'TS 

RELIA¬ 

BILITY 

1  -2 

8  kW 

968 

2  -3 

6  kW 

95.58 

3  -4 

8  kW 

948 

4-5 

6  kW 

948 

Table  4-6.  System  Reliability  in  Meeting  Load 
Schedule  Powe**  Requirements 


Therefore,  as  far  as  the  system's  ability  to  provide  the 
load  schedule's  power  requirements,  this  schedule  has  a 
reliability  of  94%  which  is  the  minimum  reliability 
during  any  time  period.  The  following  relationships 
define  the  computations: 


R(Ii) 

=  min  Rw(t) 

C  l_ 

(7) 

R(T) 

=  min  ffy(  1^) 

(8) 

U  '-1  L 


where  i  =  1 . n ; 

W  =  the  power  levels; 

1^  =  the  interval  i; 

I  =  set  of  all  intervals 
=  (I ! ,  I2, . ■ ■ ,  In) ;  and 

R(T)  =  reliability  of  the  load  power  profile  during 
the  period  T.  The  reliability  of  the  system  to  fulfill 
other  "equally  optimal"  schedules'  power  requirements  can 
be  determined.  This  information  can  then  discriminate 
between  a  set  of  "equally  optimal"  schedules  and 
facilitate  selecting  a  "more  optimal"  set  of  load 
schedules.  The  example  above  is  in  reality  a  multi¬ 
objective  decision  problem.  The  use  of  reliability 
results  to  discriminate  between  the  set  of  "equally 
optimal"  schedules  is  a  lexicographic  solution  technique. 
There  are  other  multicriteria  methods  including 
techniques  for  generating  Pareto-optimal  schedules  [8]. 

In  this  area  of  load  scheduling,  our  reliability  approach 


seems  to  be  a  useful  tool. 

One  note  of  warning  must  be  given  at  thxs  point.  In 
reality,  over  a  period  of  four  hours,  the  reliability  of 
a  power  system  will  not  decrease  as  fast  as  in  our 
contrived  example  above.  So  many  times,  the  method  we 
used  will  not  be  useful;  however,  over  longer  time 
intervals  (feasibly,  a  load  could  require  several  weeks 
or  months  to  complete) ,  reliability  might  decrease 
significantly  enough  where  this  approach  would  be  useful. 


CHAPTER  5  -  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

This  work  began  as  an  effort  to  model  the  Space 
Station  electrical  power  system  in  a  series-parallel 
configuration.  As  the  modeling  process  progressed,  it 
became  apparent  that  when  certain  ORUs  failed,  some  power 
would  be  lost  to  the  output,  but  not  everything.  The 
standard  series-parallel  approaches  determine  the 
reliability  that  the  system  works  or  does  not  work. 
Therefore,  an  analytical  method  had  to  be  utilized  to 
determine  the  reliability  at  different  power  levels.  To 
accomplish  this,  we  used  a  generalized  case  of  capacity 
outage  probability  tables  which  we  call  the  partitioned 
parallel  connection.  The  partitioned  parallel  connection 
was  the  method  that  in  essence  defined  the  system's 
capabilities  in  terms  of  power  outputs.  Standard  methods 
used  most  often  define  the  component's  capabilities  using 
throughput  capacities  or  percentage  of  maximum  power 
output.  Our  method  allows  the  system  to  define  the  effect 
components  or  assemblies  have  on  the  system.  However, 
this  method  requires  thousands  of  calculations  for  a 
complex  system  such  as  the  EPS. 
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Since  there  were  so  many  components,  a  computer 
program  had  to  be  developed  to  calculate  the  reliability. 
The  number  of  power  levels  grew  to  such  an  amount  that 
required  a  technique  to  reduce  unnecessary  calculations. 
The  identification  that  exceedance  probabilities  could  be 
used  helped  eliminate  the  calculations  obstacle. 
Representing  the  output  in  terms  of  exceedance 
probabilities  was  the  best  way  to  display  the 
reliabilities  of  what  was  a  continuous  power  spectrum.  At 
this  point,  our  model  nad  to  be  adjusted  to  separate  the 
PV  components  that  were  needed  during  the  insolar  cycle 
and  those  needed  during  the  eclipse  cycle  since  the 
battery  was  assumed  not  needed  during  the  insolar  cycle. 
However,  the  problem  was  how  to  combine  the  two  cycle 
models  into  one  model. 

Here  the  steady  state  assumption  was  the  key.  Since 
we  assumed  the  system  was  at  steady  state  whenever  we 
wanted  to  evaluate  it,  we  could  then  assume  that  the 
batteries  would  be  fully  charged.  Also,  we  could  assume 
that  since  the  insolar  cycle  lasted  two-thirds  of  each 
orbit,  then  the  insolar  model  would  provide  two-thirds  of 
the  power  on  the  average. 

The  problem  encountered  at  this  point  was  how  to 
combine  the  PV's  insolar  and  eclipse  models.  The 


summation  connection  was  the  provided  remedy,  but  again 
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caused  the  number  of  power  levels  (thus  the  number  of 
calculations)  to  combinatorially  expand.  These  tools  now 
allowed  us  to  conduct  a  simple  sensitivity  analysis  to 
identify  critical  ORUs  that  would  be  likely  candidates  to 
improve  upon  to  enhance  the  system's  performance. 

The  results  provided  no  surprises  except  perhaps  for 
the  energy  storage  assembly's  change  in  criticality.  This 
phenomenon  can  be  explained  by  its  responsibility  in 
determining  the  power  levels  and  its  relative  influence 
at  100%  power  and  50%  power.  In  order  for  the  system  to 
produce  maximum  power,  the  battery  pack  ORUs  were  the 
most  critical  in  all  cases  where  time  was  two  years  or 
less.  However,  since  their  influence  on  the  system's 
ability  to  produce  50%  maximum  power  is  much  less,  the 
SAA  ORUs  became  more  critical.  As  for  the  SD  model,  the 
ORU  with  the  shortest  MTBF  was  the  most  critical  since 
the  SD  model  was  much  more  simple  being  a  series 
dominated  system.  The  PMAD  model's  most  critical  ORU  was 
the  PVSC,  the  ORU  with  the  shortest  MTBF,  although  for 
slightly  different  reasons  than  used  for  the  SD  model. 

The  SD  and  PMAD  models  demonstrated  that  even  though 
the  test  cases  varied  different  parameters,  the 
criticality  rankings  remained  generally  the  same. 

However,  since  the  PV  model  was  more  complex  with  much 
different  relationships  between  components  and 


assemblies,  the  same  was  not  true.  A  much  closer  look  was 
needed  to  demonstrate  how  different  ORUs  are  critical  at 
one  power  level  but  not  as  critical  at  another.  This 
phenomenon  is  more  common  with  the  power  "producing"  ORUs 
that  utilize  the  partitioned  parallel  connection. 

The  most  significant  tool  used  in  this  work, 
although  not  an  entirely  new  concept  in  the  field  of 
power  systems  reliability,  is  the  partitioned  parallel 
connection.  It  allows  an  analyst  to  define  the  power 
system  without  having  to  define  each  component's  power 
characteristics.  In  many  simulations,  much  time  is  spent 
trying  to  establish  the  states  the  system  could  generate. 
Most  try  to  discretize  a  continuous  system  in  the  attempt 
to  better  understand  the  data  and  demonstrate  how  the 
system  acts.  In  our  model,  only  the  MTBF  and  the  failure 
output  had  to  be  defined  for  each  block,  as  well  as  the 
type  of  block  each  ORU  was.  The  partitioned  parallel 
connection,  and  the  other  connection  types,  defined  the 
other  system  characteristics  which  is  what  other  system 
modelers  are  doing  when  they  try  to  define  each 
component's  affect  on  the  power  output.  This  seems  to  be 
a  more  natural  way  of  approaching  the  system  modeling 
problem . 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


This  work  provides  four  contributions  worth  noting. 
First,  by  allowing  the  system  to  define  its  power  output 
levels,  computing  the  power  profile  can  be  done  much 
faster  using  our  approach.  Second,  using  a  computer 
package  similar  to  the  one  developed  in  support  of  this 
work,  our  approach  is  much  more  flexible  since  our  only 
tools  are  blocks  and  connections.  Third,  this  is  the  only 
work  to  date  which  solely  uses  the  ORU  as  the  component 
level.  Since  the  replacement  policy  is  to  use  the  ORU  as 
the  building  blocks  to  the  EPS,  it  is  reasonable  to  do  an 
analysis  using  the  ORU  as  the  reliability  blocks  also. 
Fourth,  the  power  spectrum  produced  by  our  approach  is 
much  more  realistic  than  previous  attempts.  Since  we 
allow  the  system  to  define  the  intervals  based  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  model,  the  intervals  are  different 
sizes.  Previous  attempts  define  the  intervals 
disregarding  the  system's  characteristics  initially.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  our  approach  seems  to  be  a  more 
natural  way  to  produce  a  power  spectrum. 

The  concepts  in  this  work  were  not  complicated,  yet 
it  approached  a  systems  problem  using  a  slightly 
different  approach.  The  partitioned  parallel  method  seems 
well  suited  for  modeling  complex  power  systems  from  a 
systems  perspective.  After  using  this  method,  it  is  our 
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firm  opinion  that  it  is  a  viable  tool  to  be  considered  by 
all  space  power  system  reliability  analysts. 


# 


EXTENSIONS  AND  MODIFICATIONS 

We  made  many  assumptions  in  order  to  make  our 
model  work.  Some  could  be  eliminated  with  further  efforts 
using  the  methods  practiced  in  this  work.  To  provide  each 
component  with  a  status  other  than  being  new  at  the 
beginning  of  the  evaluated  period  is  a  minor  variation  in 
the  exponential  distribution.  Adding  the  capability  of 
repairing,  maintaining,  and  replacing  components  at 
designated  time  periods  would  provide  even  better  results 
and  allow  analysis  of  availability  and  maintainability. 
This  type  of  extension  is  highly  recommended.  Modeling 
below  the  ORU  level  could  add  insight  to  the  amount  of 
redundancy  needed  to  improve  on  those  components  that  are 
most  critical.  Combining  this  model  with  a  Bayesian  model 
that  could  use  these  results  as  a  prior  distribution  is 
in  the  making.  Since  the  Space  Station  is  still  in  flux 
as  are  the  maintenance  policies,  an  analysis  on  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  scheduled  replacement  policies  could  be 
conducted.  Additionally,  since  testing  of  the  EPS 
components  is  ongoing,  new  data  could  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  our  model  to  determine  any  changes  in 
the  reliabilities.  Finally,  we  demonstrated  how  our 
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approach  can  be  used  in  the  load  scheduling  problem. 
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APPENDIX  A  -  SPACE  STATION  ELECTRICAL  POWER  SYSTEM 
COMPONENT  DESCRIPTIONS 


PHOTOVOLTAIC  MODULE  (PV^ 

SOLAR  ARRAY  ASSEMBLY  -  converts  solar  insolation  to  DC 

electrical  power  during  sunlit  portion  of  orbit. 


•  101,102  RIGHT  or  LEFT  SOLAR  ARRAY  BLANKET  and  BOX 

-structure  that  houses  the  large  area  silicon  solar 
cells  used  in  converting  solar  energy  into 
electrical  energy.  The  solar  cells  are  fixed  to  an 
accordion-folded  flexible  blanket  stored  in  a  box 


during  launch. 

103  MAST/CANISTER 

-support  mechanism  that  deploys  and  provides  support 
for  the  solar  blanket.  The  canister  houses  the  mast 
mechanism  during  launch. 

104  SEQUENTIAL  SHUNT  UNIT 

-provides  control  of  solar  array  voltage  by  shunting 
array  current  that  exceeds  the  load  demand. 

BETA  GIMBAu  ASSEMBLY  -  provides  structural  support, 

structural  attachment,  articulation  for 

sun  P&T  and  the  transfer  of  electrical  signals  and 
power  to  and  from  the  station  PV  power  module. 


100 


101 


111  GIMBAL  ROLL  RING  SUBASSEMBLY 

-delivers  electric  power  command  signals  and  data 
from  solar  array  assembly  through  the  beta  gimbal 
assembly  to  the  IEA.  The  power  and  data  that  flows 
through  this  subassembly  is  destined  for  the 
electrical  equipment  assembly  to  be  converted, 
stored  and  distributed  as  required. 

112  GIMBAL  BEARING  SUBASSEMBLY 

-provides  rotational  capabilities  and  structural 
support  for  the  roll  ring  subassembly,  drive  motor 
subassembly  and  PV  array.  It  provides  path  between 
the  power  generation  device  and  the  transition 
structure  while  allowing  for  orientation  to  the  sun. 

113  GIMBAL  DRIVE  MOTOR  SUBASSEMBLY 
-controls  the  position,  velocity  and  acceleration  of 

the  beta  gimbal.  It  provides  control  commands  to  the 
gimbal  drive  motors.  It  imparts  drive  torque  to  the 
bearing  subassembly  via  the  ring  gear  enabling  the 
beta  gimbal  to  rotate. 

114  STATION  GIMBAL  TRANSITION  STRUCTURE 
-positions  the  beta  gimbal  as  designed. 

INTEGRATED  EQUIPMENT  ASSEMBLY  -  provides  structural 
attachment  for  energy  storage  and  electrical 
equipment  assemblies  requiring  on-orbit  maintenance 
and  cooling. 
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121  INTEGRATED  EQUIPMENT  ASSEMBLY  STRUCTURE 

-serves  as  the  structure  to  which  utility  plates, 

thermal  manifolds  and  electrical  cables  are 
attached. 

122  CABLE  SET  AND  TRAY 

-provides  cabling  connecting  components  requiring 
data  or  power.  It  integrates  the  PV  cable  set  to  the 
truss  and  the  structural  framework. 

HERMAL  CONTROL  ASSEMBLY  -  acquires  and  transfers  excess 
heat  from  PV  module  and  rejects  it  to  space. 

131  RADIATOR  PANEL 

-provides  the  medium  to  reject  excess  heat  acquired 
by  the  utility  plates.  It  consists  of  nine  panels,  a 
condenser  section  that  actually  rejects  the  heat 
into  space,  and  an  evaporator  section  that 
interfaces  with  the  main  condenser.  Its  design 
allows  for  two  panels  to  fail  before  affecting  ORUs 
on  the  utility  plates. 

132  GN2  CANISTER 

-contains  nitrogen  gas  used  to  pressurise  the  bellows 
which  are  used  to  provide  a  high  contact  force 
evenly  distributed  over  the  contact  area  between  the 
condenser  and  radiator  panels. 
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133  PRESSURIZATION  UNIT 

-regulates  the  pressure  of  the  nitrogen  gas  in  the 
radiator  panels  to  ensure  continual  and  maximum 
contact  between  the  condenser  and  radiator  panels. 

134  INTERCONNECT  PLUMBING 

-piping  that  connects  the  elements  of  the  thermal 
control  assembly  and  provides  a  vessel  for  the 
transport  of  excess  heat  and  heat  transport  fluids. 
It  includes  piping  taking  the  heat  from  the  utility 
plates  and  connects  the  heat  acquisition,  heat 
transport  and  heat  rejection  components. 

135  CONDENSER/INTERFACE  SUBASSEMBLY 

-receives  super-heated  ammonia  vapor  from  the  utility 
platee  and  releases  heat  to  the  evaporator  of  the 
radiator  panels.  It  condenses  the  vapor  into  sub¬ 
cooled  liquid  which  enters  the  cold  end  pumping 
chamber  of  the  rotating  fluid  management  device 
(RFMD). 

136  CONDENSER  MOUNT  STRUT 

-provides  a  mounting  location  for  the  condenser  so  it 
will  be  in  contact  with  the  radiator  panels. 

137  ACCUMULATOR 

-regulates  the  amount  of  liquid  ammonia  in  the  RFMD 
of  the  pump  unit.  It  is  part  of  the  heat  transport 
subassembly  that  is  activated  when  transients  arise 
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in  the  various  heat  transfer  processes.  The 
accumulator  volume  is  controlled  by  the  vapor 
pressure  of  the  ammonia. 

138  THERMAL  CONTROL  PUMP  UNIT 

-provides  force  to  maintain  proper  fluid  flow  in  the 
thermal  control  assembly. 

139  THERMAL  SUPPORT  STRUCTURE 

-provides  the  support  framework  for  the  thermal 
control  assembly. 

140  UTILITY  PLATES 

-provides  surface  to  mount  battery  packs  and 
electronic  equipment  ORUs.  It  provides  thermal, 
electrical  and  fluid  interfaces  between  energy 
storage  assembly  ORUs  and  the  PV  electrical 
equipment  ORUs.  The  plates  are  mounted  to  the  in¬ 
tegrated  equipment  assembly. 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  ASSEMBLY  -  conditions  and  controls 
electrical  power  and  provides  electrical  interface 
to  PMAD  and  Solar  Dynamic  (SD)  modules. 

141  DC  SWITCHING  UNIT  (DCSU) 

-regulates  and  controls  the  source  power  so  input 
power  is  always  within  acceptable  limits.  It 
provides  the  power  switching  function  for 
interconnection  of  solar  array  and  battery  source 
power  to  the  main  inverter  units  (MIUs)  for 
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conversion  to  20kHs  AC  power.  DCSUs  are  always  used 
in  redundant  pairs. 

142  MAIN  INVERTER  UNIT  (MIU) 

-converts  DC  power  obtained  by  the  solar  array  or 
energy  storage  assembly  to  20kH z  AC  power.  MIUs  are 
always  used  in  redundant  pairs. 

143  MAIN  BUS  SWITCHING  UNIT  (MBSU) 

-allows  AC  power  to  find  the  best  path  to  PMAD.  It  is 
a  combination  of  remote  bus  interface  (RBIs) 
switches.  It  provides  switching  between  redundant  AC 
busses.  MBSUs  are  always  used  in  redundant  pairs. 

144  PV  SOURCE  CONTROLLER  (PVSC  or  PVC) 

-provides  communication  between  the  PMC  and  the  PV 

module  functional  controllers.  It  controls  the 
generation,  storage  and  regulation  of  the  PV  source 
power.  It  controls  and  monitors  the  PV  wings.  It  can 
operate  PV  module  in  the  event  of  certain  PMAD 
failures  which  increases  system  reliability.  PVCs 
are  always  used  in  redundant  pairs. 

145  POWER  DISTRIBUTION  and  CONTROL  UNIT  (PDCU) 
-provides  lower  voltage  AC  power  to  PV  module 

electrical  equipment.  It  functions  similarly  to  a 
wall  outlet.  FDCUs  are  always  used  in  redundant 


pairs. 


ENERGY  STORAGE  ASSEMBLY  -  stores,  conditions,  controls 
and  distributes  electrical  power  produced  by  solar 
arrays. 

151  BATTERY  CHARGE/DISCHARGE  UNIT  (BCDU) 

-controls  charge  and  discharge  rates  of  the  battery 

packs.  In  conjunction  with  commands  from  the  PVC, 
measures  and  compares  parameters  and  adjusts  the 
charge  rates  to  match  the  target  charge  rate  values 
given  by  the  PVC.  It  regulates  current  flow  to  the 
battery  and  boosts  battery  voltage  to  the  level  of 
the  DC  bus  voltage.  It  isolates  the  battery  pack 
from  both  the  charge/discharge  unit  and  the  control 
power  bus  to  protect  the  batteries  against 
downstream  faults.  It  consists  of  a  battery 
controller,  charge  regulator,  discharge  regulator 
and  DC  fault  interrupters  and  DC  cables.  One  BCDU  is 
used  with  every  three  battery  packs.  Peak  power 
output  is  6.5  kW. 

152  NiH2  BATTERY  PACK 

-meets  all  energy  storage  requirements  for  the 
station,  including  safety,  performance,  commonalty 
and  modularity.  It  is  a  nickel  hydrogen  rechargeable 
battery  consisting  of  thirty  81  A-hr  cells  in 


series. 
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401  ALPHA  GIMBAL 

-provides  solar  array  and  SD  pointing  on  the  alpha 
axis.  It  allows  for  passage  across  its  assembly  for 
data  and  electrical  energy.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
PV  module. 


CONCENTRATOR  ASSEMBLY  -  acquiree  and  concentrates 
radiation  into  receiver. 

201  REFLECTIVE  SURFACE  SUBASSEMBLY 

-offset  parabolic  design  of  19  hexagonal  truss  panels 
of  lightweight  graphite  epoxy  construction  with 
multiple  triangular  reflective  facets  mounted  in  the 
hexagonal  panels.  It  reflects  incoming  solar 
radiation  through  the  solar  dynamic  receiver 
aperture. 

202  CONCENTRATOR  STRUCTURE  STRUT  SET 

-provides  framework  to  provide  a  fixed  reference 

distance  between  the  reflector  vertex  and  the 
receiver  aperture  and  firmly  supports  the  reflector. 

203  CONCENTRATOR  CONTROLS  CABLE  SET 

-provides  connections  within  the  concentrator  for 

commands  and  data. 

204  SUN  SENSOR 

-provides  the  sensing  aperture  used  in  determining 
the  optimal  angle  for  solar  insolation. 

205  INSOLATION  METER 

-measures  eolar  insolation  intensity  data  which  is 
used  to  determine  the  adjustment  the  two-axis  fine- 
pointing  mechanism  should  make. 
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TWO-AXIS  FINE-POINTING  MECHANISM 


-provides  vernier-pointing  capability  and  acts  as  the 
structural  transition  between  the  interface 
structure  and  reflector  support  strut  set. 


HEAT  REJECTION  ASSEMBLY  -  acquires  and  transfers  excess 
heat  waste  from  SD  module  and  rejects  it  to  space  s 
as  to  maintain  appropriate  SD  module  component  and 
electrical  equipment  within  required  temperature 
limits  during  active  modules  operations. 


211  RADIATOR  PANEL  DEPLOYMENT  SUBASSEMBLY 
-provides  the  heat  rejection  function  for  SD  module 

heat  rejection  assembly  by  radiating  heat  into 
space.  It  consists  of  eight  panels,  a  deployment 
mechanism  and  the  support  structure. 

212  HOT  INTERCONNECT  LINES 

-fluid  lines  with  disconnects  that  provide  the  flow 
path  between  the  power  control  unio  (PCU)  assembly 
and  the  radiator  array  subassembly.  Two  pairs  of 
lines  exist. 

213  COLD  INTERCONNECT  LINES 

-two  pairs  of  fluid  lines  with  disconnects  that 
provide  the  flow  path  between  the  SD  utility  plate 


and  the  PCU  assembly. 


214  PUMP  INTERCONNECT  LINES 

-fluid  lilies  with  disconnects  that  provide  the  flow 
path  between  the  radiator  array  subassembly  and  the 
fluid  management  units.  Two  pairs  of  lines  exist. 

215  UTILITY  PLATE 

-contains  electronics  cooling  cold  plate,  thermal 
interface  with  electronics  ORUs  and  fluid  interfaces 
with  other  coolant  management  subassembly  ORUs. 

Under  all  operating  conditions  the  utility  plate 
coolant  outlet  temperature  remains  less  than  20°C. 

216  FLUID  MANAGEMENT  UNIT 

-contains  all  of  the  active  components  for  each  loop 
of  the  closed  Brayton  cycle  (CBC)  heat  rejection 
assembly. 

RECEIVER/POWER  CONTROL  UNIT  (PCU)  -  make  up  the  power 
generation  subsystem.  It  exchanges  heat  from  the 
heat  source,  stores  thermal  energy  and  converts 
thermal  energy  in  the  cycle  working  fluid  to 
electrical  energy. 

221  RECEIVER 

-admits  concentrated  solar  flux  through  its  aperture. 
It  consists  of  32  tubes  carrying  the  working  fluid 
that  absorbs  the  solar  energy.  It  serves  as  the  heat 
source  heat  exchanger  and  thermal  energy  storage 


device  for  the  SD  module. 


222  ENGINE  CONTROLLER 
-controls  operation  of  the  PCU. 

223  PARASITIC  LOAD  RADIATOR 

-performs  the  function  of  an  electrical  sink  for 
excess  power.  It  provides  effective  speed  control 
for  the  turbo-alternator  rotor  while  managing  the 
excess  power  in  a  way  that  allows  fast  response  to 
changes  in  user  demand. 

224  CONTROL  VALVE  ACTUATOR 

-provides  a  closed-center,  three-way  diverter  valve 
design.  It  isolates  the  accumulator  from  the 
compressor  allowing  pressure  to  be  stored  until 
needed  for  peak  power  operation. 

225  PCU  POWER  CABLE  SET 

-provides  power  connections  within  and  from  the  PCU. 

226  PCU  SIGNAL/DATA  CABLE  SET 

-provides  signal  and  data  connections  within  the  PCU. 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  ASSEMBLY  -  contains  most  of  the 
major  electric  components  required  to  operate  and 
control  the  SD  module  and  electric  power  it 
generates. 

231  FREQUENCY  CHANGER  UNIT 

-solid  state  power  electronic  component  which 
converts  the  mid-frequency,  3-phase  AC  power  from 
the  SD  alternator  at  its  output  to  20  kHz  single 
phase  as  power  at  its  output  for  transmission  to  the 
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SD  module/PV  module  interface. 

232  LINEAR  ACTUATOR,  OUTER 

-in  conjunction  with  the  inner  linear  actuator 
translates  and  rotates  the  reflective  surface 
subassembly  independently  of  the  receiver/PCU 
assemblies  resulting  in  a  low-gimbaled  mass  and 
modest  coarse  and  fine-pointing  parasitic  power 
requirements. 

233  LINEAR  ACTUATOR,  INNER 

-in  conjunction  with  the  outer  linear  actuator 
translates  and  rotates  the  reflective  surface 
subassembly  independently  of  the  receiver/PCU 
assemblies  resulting  in  a  low-gimbaled  mass  and 
modest  coarse  and  fine -pointing  parasitic  power 
requirements. 

234  SD  CONTROLLER 

-controls  the  total  operation  of  the  SD  module 
excluding  the  PCU  operations.  It  includes  controls 
for  concentrator  pointing,  beta  gimbal  pointing, 
radiator  deployment/retraction,  fluid  pumps  and 
overall  SD  supervisory  control. 

BETA  GIMBAL  ASSEMBLY  -  accounts  for  the  seasonal  motion 
of  the  sun  and  procession  of  the  orbit  plane,  the 
beta  gimbal  rotates  the  SD  module  a  nominal  +52 
degrees  about  the  beta  axis. 
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241  GIMBAL  ROLL  RING  SUBASSEMBLY 
-delivers  electric  power  from  the  electrical 

equipment  assemblies  (output  from  the  frequency 
changer  unit)  and  data  signals  from  the  SD  module 
controller,  across  the  rotating  interface  to  be 
delivered  to  and  received  from  the  PV  module. 

242  GIMBAL  BEARING  SUBASSEMBLY 

-provides  the  structural  path  between  the  power 
generation  device  and  the  transition  structure  while 
allowing  for  rotation  for  orientation  to  the  sun.  It 
consists  of  a  pair  of  bearings,  wing  gear  and 
housings. 

243  GIMBAL  DRIVE  MOTOR/CONTROLLER  SUBASSEMBLY 
-controls  the  position,  velocity  and  acceleration  of 

the  beta  gimbal.  It  provides  control  commands  to  the 
beta  gimbal  drive  motors.  It  provides  the  position 
of  the  beta  gimbal,  drive  motor  status  and  health 
monitoring  status  to  the  SD  controller.  It  provides 
torque  to  point  and  slew  the  attached  power 
generation  device. 

244  STATION  GIMBAL  TRANSITION  STRUCTURE 
-positions  the  beta  gimbal  within  the  5-meter  truss 

so  that  it  is  centered  within  an  outboard  face  of 
the  5-meter  cube  and  positioned  into  the  cube 
interior  to  allow  for  proper  clearance  of  the 


interface  structure  assembly  with  the  transverse 
boom. 

INTERFACE  STRUCTURE/INTEGRATION  HARDWARE  ASSEMBLY  - 
provides  structural  attachment  and  cabling  for  SD 
components. 

251  INTERFACE  STRUCTURE  ASSEMBLY 

-high  rigidity  interface  structure  to  which  all  other 
SD  module  assemblies  are  ultimately  attached.  It 
supports  the  receiver  assembly,  the  PCU  assembly  and 
the  Heat  Rejection  assembly  as  well  as  the  SD 
equipment  box  subassembly.  It  provides  part  of  the 
interface  between  the  Reeeiver/PCU/Heat  rejection 
assemblies  launch  package  and  the  shuttle. 

252  SD  CABLE  SET 

-conducts  20kHz  AC,  single  phase  power  from  the 
output  of  the  frequency  changer  in  the  SD  module  to 
intermediate  control  equipment  such  as  an  RBI  and 
from  there  to  the  SD  module /PV  module  interface. 
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POWER  MANAGEMENT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  MODULE  (PMAD) 

301  MAIN  BUS  SWITCHING  UNIT  (MBSU) 

-serves  as  the  primary  tie  point  for  utility  power 
feeder  protection  and  supplies  utility  power  to  the 
distribution  system.  It  turns  internal  RBIs  on  and 
off  under  normal  operation  and  interrupts  faults  and 
reconfigures  the  system  as  necessary.  MBSUs  are 
always  used  in  redundant  pairs. 

302  POWER  MANAGEMENT  CONTROLLER  (PMC) 

-primary  controller  of  PMAD  system.  It  provides 

overall  power  system  coordination  and  EPS  data  flow. 
It  is  the  interface  between  the  power  system  and  the 
data  management  system  network  and  interfaces  with 
subordinate  controllers  via  the  PMAD  control  bus.  It 
conducts  built-in  test  functions.  It  controls 
functions  for  power  distribution  system  coordination 
and  monitoring  of  power  generation  system.  It  has 
data  management/communications  functions  with 
external  systems  and  ground  to  include  providing  DMS 
with  specific  power  system  data  that  has  been 
received  from  the  lower  level  control  processors  and 
actual  sensor  data.  It  coordinates  and  commands  the 
lower  level  control  processors  in  order  to  provide 


users  power. 
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303  AC/DC  CONTROL  UNIT  (ADCU) 

-converts  AC  power  to  DC  power. 

304  POWER  DISTRIBUTION  CONTROL  UNIT  (PDCU) 
-serves  as  the  final  distribution  point  to  all  user 

loads  and  is  always  used  in  redundant  pairs. 
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Figure  B-la.  Criticality  Ranking  for  PV  Model  (Perfect  Reliability). 
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Figure  B-lb.  Criticality  Ranking  for  PV  Model  (Perfect  Reliability). 
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Figure  B-lc.  Criticality  Ranking  for  PV  Model  (Perfect  Reliability) 
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Figure  B-ld.  Criticality  Ranking  for  °V  Model  (Perfect  Reliability). 


Figure  B-le.  Criticality  Ranking  for  PV  Model  (Perfect  Reliability). 
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Figure  B-lg.  Criticality  Ranking  for  PV  Model  (Perfect  Reliability). 
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Figure  B-li.  Criticality  Ranking  for  PV  Model  (Perfect  Reliability). 
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Figure  B-2.  Criticality  Ranking  for  SD  Model  (Perfect  Reliability). 
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Figure  B-3.  Criticality  Ranking  for  PMAD  Model  (Perfect  Reliability). 
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Figure  B-4a.  Criticality  Ranking  for  PV  Assemblies  (Perfect  Reliability). 
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Assemblies  (Perfect  Reliability). 


Figure  B-4c.  Criticality  Ranking  for  PV  Assemblies  (Perfect  Reliability). 
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Figure  B-4d.  Criticality  Ranking  for  PV  Assemblies  (Perfect  Reliability). 
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Figure  B-5.  Criticality  Ranking  for  SD  Assemblies  (Perfect  Reliability). 
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Figure  B-6a.  Critical 
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Ficure  B-6c.  Criticality  Ranking  for  PV  Model  (150%  MTBF). 
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Figure  B-6d.  Criticality  Ranking  for  PV  Model  (150%  MTBF). 
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Figure  B-7.  Criticality  Ranking  for  SD  Model  (150%  MTBF). 


Figure  B-8.  Criticality  Ranking  for  PMAD  Model  (150%  MTBF). 
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Figure  B-9a.  Criticality  Ranking  for  PV  MOdel  (200%  MTBF). 
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Figure  B-9c.  Criticality  Ranking  for  PV  Model  (200%  MTBF). 
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Figure  B-10.  Criticality  Ranking  for  SD  Model  (200%  MTBF). 
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Figure  B-ll.  Criticality  Ranking  for  PMAD  Model  (200%  MTBF). 


APPENDIX  C  -  ABBREVIATIONS 


AC 

ADCU 

BCDU 

BGA 

CNDSR 

DC 

EEA 

EPS 

ESA 

GIM 

HRA 

IBM 

IEA 

SABB 

IS/IHA 

LeRC 
Ml  .u 

MIU 

MTBF 

NASA 

ORU 

PCU 

PDCU 

PMAD 

PMC 

PSDD 

PVSC 

PC 

PV 

RAM 


RBD 

SAA 

SSU 

SD 

TCA 


alternating  current 
AC  to  DC  control  unit 
battery  charge/discharge  unit 
beta  gimbal  assembly 
condenser 
direct  current 

electrical  equipment  assembly 
Electrical  Power  System 
energy  storage  assembly 
gimbal 

heat  rejection  assembly 

International  Business  Machines 

integrated  equipment  assembly 

solar  array  blanket  and  box 

interface  structure/integration  hardware 

assembly 

Lewis  Research  Center 

main  bus  switching  unit 

main  inverter  unit 

mean- time- between- failure 

National  Aeronautice  and  Space 

Administration 

orbital  replacement  unit 

power  control  unit 

power  distribution  control  unit 

power  management  and  distribution 

power  management  controller 

Power  System  Description  Document 

photovoltaic  source  controller 

personnel  computer 

photovoltaic 

reliability,  availability,  and 

maintainability 

reliability  block  diagram 

solar  array  assembly 

sequential  shunt  unit 

solar  dynamic 

thermal  control  assembly 
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